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MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  MINISTER 


Significant  changes  are  occuring  in  the 
way  many  arts  organizations  deliver 
services  in  our  province.  Here  in  the 
Department  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism,  a “one-window’ 
approach  to  the  arts  has  changed  the 
way  we  operate.  Working  Together  is 
our  new  perspective  on  the  arts. 

With  the  summer  season  upon  us, 
thousands  of  visitors  will  attend  the 
various  festivals  and  cultural  celebrations 
held  around  the  province.  This  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  arts 
community  to  show  that  culture  pays  for 
itself  and  that  cultural  activity  attracts 
business,  creates  new  jobs  and  reflects 
the  unique  nature  of  our  province. 

A true  partnership  in  the  arts  requires 
the  efforts  of  the  government,  arts 
organizations,  individual  artists  and  all 
other  Albertans.  With  this  support  the 
arts  will  continue  to  grow  and  flourish, 
while  providing  all  communities  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  and  share  their 
experiences. 

Write -Jor-Radio  is  an  example  of  a 
government-sponsored  competition  that 
provides  a forum  for  writers  to  present 
their  work  on  a provincial  and  even  a 
national  level.  Join  me  in  congratulating 
this  year’s  competition  winners:  Beth 
Goobie  (Edmonton)  for  First  We  Take 
Ourselves , Karen  Walton  (Edmonton)  for 
Another  Bloody  Planet  and  Anne 
Christiansen  (Calgary)  for  Between  the 
Dog  and  the  Wolf. 

Doug  Main 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 

HOWARD  PALMER 

Calgary  writers  Howard  and  Tamara 
Palmer  have  long  been  known  and 
respected  for  their  studies  of  ethnicity 
and  politics  in  Alberta  history.  The 
province’s  arts  and  history  communities 
were  saddened  by  Howard’s  death  this 
past  March. 

Howard’s  grandparents  were  pioneers 
in  southern  Alberta,  and  he  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Lethbridge.  He  was 
educated  in  Alberta,  South  America,  the 
U.S.  and  Toronto.  He  was  a former 
research  director  of  the  multiculturalism 
programme  in  the  Department  of  the 


Secretary  of  State.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  worked  in  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

Howard  was  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  many  articles  about  Alberta 
history.  Among  his  books  are  Land  oj 
the  Second  Chance  (1972),  Peoples  oj 
Alberta  (1985),  and  The  Mormon 
Presence  in  Canada  (1990).  Howard  and 
Tamara’s  latest  book,  Alberta:  A New 
History  (1990),  was  a nominee  for  the 
1990  Alberta  Culture  Non-Fiction  Award 
and  a short-listed  finalist  for  this  year’s 
Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  Non-Fiction 
Award. 

Nancy  Marcotte 


Henry  Kreisel 


DANIEL  DANCOCKS 

Readers  of  Canadian  military  history 
and  members  of  the  province’s  arts 
community,  were  saddened  in  May  by 
the  death  of  Calgary  writer  Daniel  G. 
Dancocks.  Dan’s  books  are  widely 
admired  for  combining  painstaking 
research  with  an  appeal  to  the  lay  reader. 
In  Enemy  Hands , the  story  of  Canadian 
prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  II, 
won  the  Alberta  Culture  Award  for  Non- 
Fiction  in  1983.  He  followed  this  with 
several  books  about  Canada’s  involve- 
ment in  World  War  I,  including  Sir 
Arthur  Currie  (1985);  Legacy  oj  Valour: 
The  Canadians  at  Passchendale  (1986); 
Spearhead  to  Victory.  Canada  and  the 
Great  War  (1987);  and  Welcome  to 
Flanders  Fields  (1988),  which  won  Dan 
a second  Alberta  Culture  Award  for  Non- 
Fiction  in  1989. 

Dan  was  in  the  midst  of  a tour  to 
promote  his  latest  book,  The  D-Day 
Dodgers:  The  Canadians  in  Italy,  1943- 
45 , at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  publish- 
ers remember  him  with  affection  as  a 
writer  who  combined  professionalism 
with  a rare  empathy  for  his  subjects. 

Nancy  Marcotte 


HENRY  KREISEL 

We  were  all  saddened  by  the  death  ot 
Henry  Kreisel  on  April  22,  1991.  Henry 
was  a writer  and  teacher  of  great  stature 
both  here  in  Canada  and  abroad.  His 
honesty,  encouragement  and  generosity 
to  friends,  colleagues  and  students  will 
be  deeply  missed.  An  ironic  sense  of 
humor,  tempered  by  cautious  optimism 
and  a firm  grasp  of  reality,  marked  his 
writing.  In  1986,  the  Government  of 
Alberta  recognized  his  contribution  to  the 
arts  by  awarding  him  the  Sir  Frederick 
Haultain  Prize.  In  1988,  he  received  the 
Order  of  Canada. 

Born  in  Vienna  in  1922,  Henry  went 
to  England  in  1938  to  escape  the  Nazi 
persecution  of  Jews.  However,  in  Eng- 
land he  was  interned  as  an  enemy  alien 
and  was  later  sent  to  Canada,  where  his 
internment  continued  for  18  months.  He 
became  a landed  immigrant  in  1941  and 
attended  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
1947,  he  married  the  former  Esther 
Lazerson.  He  and  Esther  moved  to 
Alberta  later  that  year,  where  Henry 
began  teaching  English  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  In  1954  he  earned  a PhD  in 
English  Literature  from  the  University  of 
London. 

His  first  novel,  The  Rich  Man,  was 
published  in  1948.  This  was  followed  by 
a second  novel,  The  Betrayal,  in  1964 
and  The  Almost  Meeting , a collection  of 
short  stories,  in  1981.  In  addition  to 
writing  fiction,  Henry  was  a respected 
essayist  and  lecturer.  In  1985,  Another 
Country,  edited  by  Shirley  Newman,  was 
published.  This  is  a collection  of  writings 
by  and  about  Henry  Kreisel  and  provides 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  variety 
and  substance  of  his  work. 

He  loved  books  but  as  Esther  Kreisel 
says,  “Henry  did  not  collect  books;  he 
used  them.”  He  read  them  over  and 
over,  underlining  and  making  notes  on 
the  pages  until  they  were  literally  “worn 
out". 

Henry  made  many  contributions  to  our 
community.  He  was  a determined 
proponent  of  Canadian  Studies  before 
there  was  such  a curriculum  in  Canadian 
universities.  He  pioneered  the  first 
programme  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Henry  was  also  a founder  of  the  National 
Screen  Institute  - Canada  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  essential  we  have 
our  own  industry  in  order  to  tell  our  own 
stories  in  the  powerful  medium  of 
moving  pictures. 

In  1987,  Henry  Kreisel  retired  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  was  made 
University  Professor  Emeritus.  We  will 
all  miss  him,  but  we  are  grateful  he  lived 
here  among  us  and  gave  us  so  much  to 
lovingly  remember. 
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BANFF  T.V.  FESTIVAL  MARKET 
SIMULATION 

by  William  Hornecker 

When  I was  asked  to  write  about  the 
Market  Simulation  session  at  the  1991 
Banff  Television  Festival,  I felt  honoured. 
I would  be  attending  this  year’s  festival 
as  one  of  the  CTV  Fellowship  recipients 
and  was  excited  by  the  chance  to  share 
my  experience  with  others. 

At  the  Market  Simulation,  independent 
projects  are  “pitched”  to  a hypothetical 
global  marketplace  in  front  of  a large 
audience  of  festival  participants.  In  years 
past,  actual  deals  have  been  struck 
during  the  simulation.  The  session  was 
scheduled  for  Friday  as  the  culmination 
of  what  I hoped  would  be  an  exciting 
and  inspirational  week.  So  much  for 
expectation. 

I had  originally  intended  to  take  one  of 
the  pitches  and  let  it  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  typical  simulation,  but  as  the 
session  unfolded  I became  incensed  at 
the  response  of  the  network  executives, 
or  “gatekeepers”  as  Norman  Horowitz 
labelled  them.  (Horowitz,  a longtime 
Banff  attendee,  is  a U.S.  producer/ 
distributor  and  he  served  as  one  of  the 
commentators  during  the  simulation.) 

It  seems  the  gatekeepers  are  concerned 
that  nobody  wants  to  play  in  their  yard 
anymore.  Television  viewers  are  turning 
off  their  televisions  and  turning  on  to 
other  forms  of  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment. It  is  little  wonder  when  one  looks 
at  the  poor  quality  of  most  conventional 
television  programming  currently 
available.  What  makes  the  current  crisis 
even  more  unfortunate,  however,  is  that 
high-calibre  television  programming  does 
exist  — as  evidenced  by  the  award- 
winning productions  screened  at  this  and 
every  Banff  T.V.  Festival.  The  question 
becomes  — Why  are  we  not  getting  a 
chance  to  see  it  at  home? 

For  me,  the  events  at  this  year’s 
Market  Simulation  made  it  clear  why  we 
so  seldom  see  quality  programming  on 
television.  Those  illustrious  gatekeepers 
— the  network  executives  — prevent  it 
from  being  seen.  Case  in  point:  The 
Tourist  Tribe.  This  series  proposal  from 
an  independent  producer  was  an  innova- 
tive and  entertaining,  tongue-in-cheek 
view  of  tourism  (described  as  the  largest 


mass  migration  of  people  across  the 
globe).  During  the  simulation,  the 
producers  ran  up  against  what  I suspect 
is  the  most  common  excuse  preventing 
quality  programming  from  reaching  the 
screens  in  North  America.  “We’ve  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  We  can ’t  program 
it  because  it  doesn  ’t  fit  into  any  of  the 
existingjormats  or  slots.  ” 

That  was  the  exact  point  Norman 
Horowitz  pinned  the  network  people 
down  on.  He  felt  The  Tourist  Tribe 
should  be  programmed  for  the  very 
reason  it  was  atypical  and  innovative. 

He  strongly  criticized  the  network  brass 
for  their  shortsightedness.  He  admitted 
that  the  idea  might  fail  but  noted  that  the 
producers  had  a proven  track  record  and 
were  willing  to  be  flexible  with  the 
development  of  the  project.  He  felt  those 
two  ingredients  were  worth  basing  a 
commitment  on. 

Unfortunately,  the  gatekeepers,  in 
their  usual  attempts  to  second  guess 
what  their  patrons  would  watch,  declined 
to  nibble  much  less  bite  at  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  such  exciting  original 
programming.  This  seems  to  be  where 
the  problem  lies.  It  isn’t  that  good 
programming  doesn’t  exist;  no,  it  is  that 
good  programming  rarely  sees  the  light 
of  day.  The  wheat  is  being  thrown  out 
and  the  chaff  is  being  collected  and  fed 
to  the  masses. 

If  I might  be  so  bold,  I’d  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  for  future  sessions  of  the 
Market  Simulation.  Don’t  structure  them 
solely  to  give  the  independent  producer 
the  experience  of  pitching  projects. 
Instead,  design  them  to  encourage  the 
gatekeepers  to  break  out  of  their  con- 
servative shells  and  learn  to  rely  on  their 
own  sense  of  judgement  and  social 
responsibility.  In  this  way,  perhaps  the 
Banff  Television  Festival  can  do  even 
more  to  encourage  quality  programming 
within  the  television  medium.  It  might 
assist  in  getting  the  high-calibre  pro- 
gramming that  does  exist  out  to  the 
television  sets  that  are  in  desperate  need 
of  fresh  programming  air.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  gatekeepers  to  take  a 
chance  and  program  some  of  the  exciting 
material  that  is  available. 

( William  Hornecker  is  an  Edmonton 
filmmaker.) 
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THE  BILLINGTON  WRITING 
SEMINARS 

Though  not  quite  the  equal  of  last 
year’s  superb  sessions,  the  Billington 
Writing  Seminars  at  the  1991  Banff 
Television  Festival  nonetheless  delivered 
three  days  of  valuable  insight  about  the 
craft  and  business  of  screenwriting. 

Named  in  honour  of  the  late  David 
Billington,  much-respected  arts  journalist 
for  a number  of  Canadian  newspapers 
(including  the  Edmonton  Sun)  and  an 
early  supporter  of  the  Banff  Festival, 
these  seminars  are  intended  primarily  as 
a professional  development  tool  for 
writers.  Their  importance  at  Banff  cannot 
be  overestimated.  After  all,  as  producer- 
director  Peter  Campbell,  of  The 
Dreamland  Picture  Company,  recently 
put  it,  “good  scripts  are  the  currency  of 
our  business." 

Each  year  the  seminars  are  coordi- 
nated by  a guest  moderator.  In  1990  it 
was  very  popular  British  writer  Alan 
Plater  (see  WT  Vol.  1 No.  2 for  an 
interview  with  Plater) , author  of  A Very 
British  Coup  among  other  things.  This 
year  American  screenwriter  Carl  Sautter, 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  Moonlight- 
ing, inherited  the  job.  Sautter, an  engag- 
ing and  remarkably  self-effacing  Holly- 
wood pro,  was  one  of  Plater’s  three 
panelists  in  1990.  He  chose  to  copy 
Plater’s  format  and  focused  on  the  work 
of  one  panelist  each  day.  His  panelists 
were  Canadian  writer  Suzette  Couture, 
Englishmen  Anthony  Read  and  Austral- 
ian Jackie  McKimmie. 

The  first  day  belonged  to  Suzette 
Couture.  Couture,  who  now  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  written  for  a variety  of 
Canadian  series  including  The  King  of 
Kensington,  Danger  Bay  and  The  Road 
to  Avonlea.  She  is  probably  best-known 
though  — and  considered  a hot  com- 
modity by  Hollywood  because  of  it  — for 
Love  and  Hate,  the  powerful  mini-series 
she  wrote  based  on  the  story  of  Colin 
Thatcher  and  Joanne  Wilson.  In  Banff, 
she  showed  clips  from  a new  fact-based 
mini-series  she  wrote  for  CBS  entitled 
Conspiracy  of  Silence,  based  on  the 
murder  of  an  Indian  woman  named 
Helen  Betty  Osborne  by  white  youths  in 
the  Pas,  Manitoba. 

The  panel’s  response  to  Conspiracy  of 
Silence  was  interesting.  After  stating  his 
own  ambivalence  about  them,  Sautter 


said  that  “trauma  dramas”  like  this  one 
are  very  big  in  the  U.S.  at  the  moment. 

A much  stronger  reaction  was  that  of 
Anthony  Read.  While  praising  Couture 
for  her  writing  and  for  her  story-telling 
decision  to  focus  on  the  killers  rather 
than  the  victim  (said  Couture:  “victims, 
as  tragic  as  their  stories  are,  don’t  really 
tell  us  very  much.”),  Read  expressed  his 
opinion  that  such  stories  were  just  a bit 
too  sensational  for  his  tastes  and  those 
of  most  of  his  countrymen.  “These  kinds 
of  stories  just  aren’t  done  in  the  U.K.,” 
he  said. 

Sautter  commented  on  the  sharpness 
of  Couture’s  characterizations  in  both  of 
her  mini-series.  He  said  that  in  contrast 
many  American  screenwriters  these  days 
fall  short  in  that  area.  According  to 
Sautter,  the  American  market  is  very 
plot-driven,  often  at  the  expense  of 
character.  He  then  went  even  further, 
admitting  that  he  was  depressed  by  the 
upcoming  fall  t.v.  season  in  the  U.S.  “I 
don’t  think  American  writers  are  being 
told  enough  write  well.  Instead,  too 
often,  they’re  being  told  write  this,"  he 
said. 

The  second  day  seminar  centered  on 
Read,  a veteran  of  British  television 
series  like  Dr.  Who  and  the  Omega 
Factor.  Read  chose  not  to  show  any  clips 
of  this  work,  but  he  should  have.  His 
presentation  lacked  the  punch  of  Cou- 
ture’s and  at  times  the  audience  grew 
restless. 

Still,  there  were  good  moments. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  topic 
brought  up  during  this  session  was 
adaptation.  Read  has  recently  been 
dramatizing  works  by  British  science 
fiction  novelist  John  Wyndham  (likely 
best-known  for  Day  of  the  Trjffds) , and 
his  talk  about  this  led  to  an  illuminating 
discussion  about  who  ought  to  write 
what.  Sautter,  ever  mindful  of  his  role  as 
facilitator,  posed  the  question:  should 
writers  of  other  forms  adapt  their  own 
work  for  film  and  television?  He  then 
observed  that  there  has  long  been  an 
unwritten  rule  in  Hollywood  which  says 
“sell  us  your  rights  and  go  home.” 

Read  said  this  rule  no  longer  applies  in 
the  U.K.,  if  in  fact  it  ever  did.  In  his 
words,  the  prevailing  sensibility  there  is 
that  “a  writer  is  a writer  is  a writer.” 
Thinking  about  it  further,  Sautter 
qualified  his  earlier  comments,  stating 


that  while  novelists  are  still  largely 
discouraged  from  adapting  their  own 
work  for  film  and  television,  playwrights 
— “who  were  once  thought  of  as  too 
quirky”  — are  now  much  sought  after  by 
Hollywood  following  the  success  of  such 
plays-into-films  as  Driving  Miss  Daisy. 

Australian  writer/producer/director 
Jackie  McKimmie  was  the  most  enigmatic 
of  the  panelists.  She  had  less  to  say 
about  the  writing  process  than  the 
others,  but  will  be  remembered  for 
delivering  the  best  (and,  certainly, 
earthiest)  one-liner.  “The  writer  in 
television  and  film  is  like  a tampon  - out 
of  sight  but  indispensable.” 

McKimmie ’s  writing  credits  include 
feature  films  like  Australian  Dream  and 
Waiting,  and  a charming  family  televi- 
sion movie  entitled  Topenders.  She 
organized  her  seminar  presentation 
around  clips  from  Breaking  Through,  a 
disturbing  docu-drama  about  incest 
which  she  directed  and  co-wrote. 
Interestingly,  though  the  subject  matter 
here  was  no  less  provocative  than 
Couture’s,  Read  clearly  preferred  it. 
Perhaps  that  was  due  to  it  being  more 
subdued  in  tone  than  Conspiracy  of 
Silence  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  more 
British  than  Hollywood. 

Overall,  anyone  looking  for  sharply 
focused  and  rigorous  screenwriting 
teaching,  would  probably  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  Billington  Writing  Semi- 
nars, and  not  just  this  year  either.  But 
classical-style  teaching  is  not  what  they 
are  all  about.  Instead,  they  operate  as  a 
kind  of  informal  fat-chewing  session  by 
working  professionals.  They  ramble, 
they  digress,  they  contradict  and  argue 
with  each  other,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
three  days  they  have  each,  as  individu- 
als artists,  gradually  let  the  audience  in 
on  how  they  do  it.  And,  when  you  think 
about  it,  that’s  probably  the  best  kind  of 
writing  teaching  there  is. 
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Working  Title.  When  did  your  interest 
in  film  and  television  begin? 

Jan  Miller.  Ever  since  I was  a little  girl, 
I’d  fantasized  about  acting  in  the  movies. 
One  day  I thought,  well,  maybe  I’ll  pursue 
this.  That  was  in  1978,  a time  when  AC- 
CESS was  doing  a lot  of  local  drama.  Randy 
Bradshaw  was  directing  a film.  I pursued 
Randy  and  got  the  lead  in  a half-hour 
drama  called  “Something  Borrowed, 
Something  Blue”.  I still  get  residuals  for  it. 
In  fact,  they  paid  for  these  glasses. 
Everytime  I get  a residuals  cheque,I  buy  a 
new  pair  of  glasses.  I have  four  now. 

WT.  And  how  did  you  get  into  the 
business  of  putting  together  film  and 
television  workshops? 

JM.  When  I finished  the  ACCESS  film,  the 
bug  was  there.  But  there  was  no  place  to 
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For  someone  who  claims  that 
she  is  “not  really  a filmmaker” 

Jan  Miller  has  had  a tremendous 
impact  upon  the  film  and  video 
community  in  Alberta.  An  ac- 
tress by  trade  (she  is  a principal  in  the  Small 
Change  Theatre  Company) , Jan  is  fiercely 
committed  to  the  development  of  a 
regionally-based  feature  film  industry, 
something  intrinsically  understood  by  the 
Australians  and  the  British.  A vibrant  source 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  Jan  was  a 
founding  member  of  FAVA  (the  Film  and 
Video  Arts  Society  - Alberta) , one  of  the 
largest  film  and  video  co-operatives  in  the 
province,  the  National  Screen  Institute  - 
Canada,  a national  training  establishment 
based  in  Edmonton,  and  the  Local  Heroes 
Festival/Symposium. 

Jan  is  one  of  those  people  who  love  to 
find  themselves  at  the  centre  of  events  but 
are  seldom  given  the  credit  they’re  due. 
She  lives  in  Edmonton  with  her  husband, 
writer/producer  Geoff  LeBoutillier. 


audition.  So  I thought,  okay,  if 
I’m  really  serious  about  this,  I’ll 
go  anywhere  to  train.  I started 
to  ask  local  people  where  I should 
go  train  — people  like  Mark 
Schoenberg,  John  Juliani  and  Tom  Radford 
— and  they  said  why  don’t  you  organize 
something  right  here.  Through  a Canada 
Council  Explorations  grant,  I created  this 
thing  called  the  Film  and  Television  Profes- 
sional Directors/ Actors  Workshop. 

WT.  Quite  a handle. 

JM.  Yes,  it  was  a terrible  title  for  some- 
thing when  you  didn’t  have  a computer. 
Geoff  was  doing  all  my  typing  for  me.  He 
hated  that  title.  Anyway,  I raised  some 
money.  We  had  1 6 actors,  8 local  directors, 
Don  Williams  as  a resource  person,  and  a 
Bill  Meilen  script.  We  did  it  at  N.A.I.T.,  and 
it  was  really  exciting  for  the  miniscule 
thing  it  was. 

WT.  That  experience  led  to  Local  Heroes, 
didn’t  it? 

JM.  Yes.  I found  myself  saying  all  right 
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now,  why  can’t  we  make  more  local  dra- 
mas. The  usual  reason  you’d  hear  was  we 
can’t  afford  it.  But  I can’t  accept  that.  I 
adore  Bill  Forsyth’s  films.  He’s  getting 
international  acclaim.  His  films  absolutely 
say  where  he’s  from  and  you  can’t  tell  me 
Glasgow  has  more  money  than  Edmonton. 
And  then  there’s  Bruce  Beresford.  He  did 
Breaker  Morant  for  something  like 
$350,000.  That  film  knocked  my  socks 
off.  Same  thing  with  John  Sayles’  movies. 
So  I said  I’m  going  to  go  for  all  those  guys 
and  get  them  here  and  set  up  a workshop 
called  Local  Heroes.  (Editor’s  note:  Jan’s 
choice  of  titles  was  inspired  by  Forsyth’s 
film,  Local  Hero. ) 

WT  Just  like  that? 

JM.  It  was  hilarious.  I didn’t  know  what 
I was  doing.  We  had  this  little  desk  in  our 
one-bedroom  apartment  and  I’d  be  sitting 
there  making  these  phone  calls  to  guys  like 
Beresford  and  Forsyth.  I even  talked  to 
David  Puttnam.  Because  I didn’t  know 
what  I was  doing,  I didn’t  realize  how 
absurd  it  was  that  I’d  invite  a David  Puttnam 
(who  became  president  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures) to  come  to  Edmonton  for  Local  He- 
roes. 

WT.  But  Puttnam  said  yes. 

JM.  He  did.  In  the  end  he  had  to  cancel 
out.  I think  he  was  shooting  King  David 
(with  Richard  Gere).  But  he  wrote  this 
incredible  letter  and  said  I’ll  help  you  find 
somebody.  Bill  Forsyth  wasn’t  available, 
but  he  got  me  Peter  Duffell.  Duffell  did 
Experience  Preferred  But  Not  Essential , 
which  is  a wonderful  low-budget  feature. 
He  also  directed  Far  Pavilions.  This  guy 
came  to  Edmonton  in  February  and  I picked 
him  up  at  the  airport. 

WT.  So  that  was  the  very  first  Local 
Heroes  in  1984.  How  was  it? 

JM.  There  was  an  amazing  response.  It 
was  just  going  to  be  a one-off  event,  but  it 
really  got  to  people. 

WT.  Tell  us  about  DramaLab?  How  did 
that  come  about? 

JM.  Originally,  Tom  Radford  said  he 
thought  he  could  get  some  funding  through 
the  NFB  and  he  asked  me  to  put  together 
and  coordinate  a bigger  version  of  the  film 
and  television  professional  directors/actors 
workshop.  In  the  end,  the  Film  Board  said 
they  would  fund  it  but  they  wanted  to  do  it 
nationally. 

That’s  how  DramaLab  came  into  being. 

The  first  thing  I decided  was  that  I 
wouldn’t  create  the  wheel  again.  I looked 
at  every  known  film  training  school  in  the 
world.  Small  Change  Theatre  took  me  to 
Australia,  so  I met  with  people  there.  I did 
a lot  of  study  of  what  was  happening  in 
Britain,  at  UCLA,  at  the  University  of  New 
York  and  began  to  shape  DramaLab.  We 
came  up  with  a three-tier  system.  Phase 
one  was  hands-on  training,  phase  two  was 


the  National  Film  Board  greenhouse,  phase 
three  was  the  real  world  of  CBC  series.  It 
was  a great,  great  model.  The  fact  that  it 
hasn’t  continued  is  absolutely  budgetary. 
The  evolution  of  it  from  ’84  to  ’89,  when 
we  realized  we  just  couldn’t  financially 
support  it  anymore,  is  just  tragic. 

WT.  How  did  the  affiliation  of  DramaLab 
and  Local  Heroes  with  the  National  Screen 
Institute  come  about? 

JM.  Out  of  DramaLab  ’85,  Tom  Radford, 
Carl  Hare,  Ruth  Bertelsen  and  David  Scorgie 
did  the  mechanics  of  realizing  the  National 
Screen  Institute  - Canada  as  something 
independent  from  the  Film  Board,  the  Uni- 
versity and  Alberta  Culture.  I came  on 
board  as  the  person  to  try  and  make  sense 
of  it  and  create  the  programme.  And  that’s 
what  I really  wanted  to  do.  I wasn’t  inter- 
ested in  why  the  NFB  or  Alberta  Culture 
was  involved.  I wanted  to  see  this  thing 
work.  Anyway,  Radford  then  suggested 
kicking  off  DramaLab  ’87,  which  was  now 
an  NSI  programme,  with  Local  Heroes. 

That  was  the  year  that  I called  Eugene 
Corr  (director  of  Desert  Bloom,  one  of  the 
first  films  to  come  out  of  Robert  Redford’s 
Sundance  Institute)  and  asked  him  to  come. 
He  said  why  don’t  you  try  to  get  Jon  Voight 
(star  of  Desert  Bloom)  to  come  too.  Corr 
said  that  Voight  had  become  very  religious, 
but  that  he  would  support  something  like 
Local  Heroes.  I thought,  well,  I teach  Sun- 
day School,  so  maybe  I can  bring  that  up  in 
the  conversation.  I tracked  him  down  and 
called  him.  He  wasn’t  there  but  he  called 
back  later  and  we  talked  for  about  20 
minutes.  He  said  you  sound  so  inspired  by 
what  you’re  doing,  and  if  there’s  any  way 
I can  make  it  I’ll  be  there.  I knew  he  wasn’t 
going  to  make  it.  He  said  “God  bless  you” 
at  the  end  of  our  conversation  and  I thought 
wow,  is  he  religious,  [laughs] 

WT.  Were  you  disappointed  he  couldn’t 
come? 

JM.  On  one  level,  sure.  But  part  of  the 
reason  for  me  not  pursuing  him  harder  was 
that  I didn’t  know  if  I’d  get  the  Edmonton 
audiences  out  to  see  him.  That’s  one  of  the 
things  about  Local  Heroes  — I don’t  sell  it 
on  the  stars.  The  goal  is  to  inspire  and 
support.  That’s  not  to  reject  the  star  sys- 
tem, but  it’s  not  what  the  festival  is  about. 
This  year,  for  example,  Charles  Burnett 
(who  wrote  and  directed  To  Sleep  With 
Anger , a hit  at  Local  Heroes  ’91)  said  why 
don’t  you  try  to  get  Danny  Glover  (who 
starred  in  the  film) . I said  because  I’d  rather 
have  you.  In  the  end,  you  have  more  to  say 
than  Danny  Glover  does. 

WT:  Speaking  of  stars,  though,  how  did 
you  get  Bruce  Beresford  here  in  1989?  . 

JM:  Well,  at  the  time  I couldn’t  imagine 
getting  him  here.  He’s  one  of  the  top  five 
filmmakers  in  the  world  in  terms  of  reputa- 
tion. I had  actually  been  trying  to  get 


another  director  in  Australia  but  all  the 
avenues  were  closing.  It  seemed  like  eve- 
ryone I was  trying  to  get  was  making  a 
film.  Anyway,  I finally  called  him  and  he 
immediately  said  yes,  he’d  come.  I couldn’t 
believe  it.  You  probably  remember  that 
when  I picked  him  up  at  the  airport,  he 
looked  around  at  where  he  was  and  liter- 
ally said,  “I  turned 

down  Cannes,  I turned  down  Venice, 
how  the  hell  did  you  get  me  to  Edmonton?  ” 

WT.  What  kind  of  person  was  he? 

JM.  Of  all  the  people  I’ve  dealt  with  and 
talked  to,  he’s  the  only  one  I’ve 

felt  intimidated  by.  I think  I imposed  that 
on  myself.  Normally  that 

doesn’t  happen.  Even  with  John  Voight. 
I wasn’t  intimidated  by  him;  I was  excited 
to  talk  to  him.  But  there  was  something 
about  Beresford.  He  was  very  chauvinistic 
and  I think  that  got  in  my  way  because  I felt 
dismissed. 

But  then  maybe  that’s  just  his  way.  He 
was  at  the  Festival  of  Festivals  last  year.  In 
listening  to  him  speak,  I found  him  very 
boy’s  club  — he  just  gets  it  done.  He  really 
doesn’t  feed  his  star  image;  he  dismisses  it. 

WT.  Why  February,  as  Beresford  might 
himself  have  wondered? 

JM:  I was  just  doing  this  analysis  of  Local 
Heroes  in  my  head,  and  I was  thinking  that 
the  Banff  Television  Festival  has  the 
mountains,  and  Toronto  (the  Festival  of 
Festivals)  has  Toronto — what  am  I selling 
in  Edmonton?  It’s  not  to  dismiss  Edmon- 
ton, but  I couldn’t  have  picked  a worse  time 
to  do  it  in  terms  of  people’s  concepts  of  the 
place.  So  what  is  it  that  sells  Local  Heroes? 

WT:  We’re  asking  the  questions.  You  tell 
us. 

JM.  I think  it  may  be  successful  in  part 
because  it’s  at  a time  when  many  of  us  are 
at  our  lowest.  It’s  the  middle  of  winter.  Very 
little  is  happening  in  the  industry  across 
the  country  then,  and  it’s  also  a down  time 
socially  for  many  of  us.  In  that  sense,  it 
seems  the  perfect  time  to  fire  us  all  up  for 
what’s  ahead  in  the  year. 

WT.  Your  latest  venture  is  New  Heroes 
on  the  Block.  Where  did  that  idea  come 
from? 

JM:  During  the  summer  (of  1990),  there 
was  a lot  of  coverage  in  the  paper  about 
kids  being  unmotivated  and  not  having 
direction.  I don’t  have  kids  but  I wanted 
somehow  to  do  something  for  them. 
[Around  this  time]  Geoff  was  asked  to  do  a 
writers  workshop  through  the  Writers  Guild. 
Through  some  bizarre  circumstances,  he 
forgot  about  it.  He  found  out  that  three  13 
year-old  girls  had  shown  up.  He  felt  bad 
and  wanted  to  pay  his  dues.  Of  course,  his 
idea  of  dues  was  to  spend  six  to  eight 
weeks  working  with  those  girls  to  develop 
their  scripts.  He  got  it  all  done  and  then 
nobody  could  produce  the  scripts.  So  he 
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and  I started  talking  about  that.  We  thought 
what  if  we  expanded  that  idea  and  offered 
an  opportunity  where  kids  could  not  only 
go  through  the  process  of  script  develop- 
ment but  also  through  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. Then  I started  talking  to  Glenys 
Berry,  a drama  consultant  with  the  schools, 
and  I became  more  and  more  aware  that 
the  Edmonton  school  system — apart  from 
Vic  Comp  and  maybe  St.  Joe’s  — has 
nothing.  There  are  tons  of  teachers  out 
there  who  have  video  cameras  but  don’t 
have  a clue  how  to  use  them.  And  we  also 
know  how  all  those  kids  are  watching  t.v. 
and  have  no  sense  that  they  can  influence 
change.  They  just  take  it  in,  take  it  in,  take 
it  in. 

WT.  How  did  it  come  together  as  a 
project  for  Local  Heroes  ’91? 

JM : I went  to  a funding  workshop  where 
they  talked  about  vertical  packaging  for 
the  Toronto  Blue  Jays.  There  I made  a 
transition.  To  create  audiences,  the  Blue 
Jays  support  the  junior  baseball  league. 
They  are  very  high  profile  there.  The  par- 
ents become  aware  of  it  and  then  they  buy 
tickets  to  the  Blue  Jays — vertical  packaging. 
I thought  why  can’t  we  take  advantage  of 
that  in  the  cultural  industries?  We  should 
be  doing  that.  So  all  these  initiatives  made 
me  decide  to  do  New  Heroes  on  the  Block. 

WT.  And  so  how  did  you  pull  it  off? 

JM.  We  were  really  flying  by  the  seat  of 
our  pants  this  time.  I talked  to  industry 
people  like  Geoff,  Joe  Viszmeg  and  Sue 
Borland,  Dave  Cunningham  and  Rick 
Gustavsen,  but  1 didn’t  know  what  I was 
pitching  them  on  because  I didn’t  know 
what  to  expect.  I don’t  have  a production 
background,  so  for  me  to  figure  out  what 
the  needs  were  was  quite  a challenge.  But 
we  just  went  bit  by  bit.  Joe  and  Geoff  were 
so  committed  to  it,  and  Dave  Cunningham’s 
teaching  background  added  another  di- 
mension to  it. 

WT.  Were  you  pleased  with  the  way  it 
turned  out? 

JM.  It’s  absolutely  incredible  what  they 
came  up  with.  Now  the  goal  is,  in  the  big 
scene,  that  we  ultimately  create  a model 
that  can  be  used  across  the  country.  We 
want  it  to  become  something  that  actively 
creates  kids  who  are  starting  to  think  about 
their  own  stories  and  about  the  medium, 
and  who  will  start  to  say  I want  to  change 
it,  I want  to  see  Canadian  stories,  or 
whatever. 

WT.  Was  there  a selection  process?  How 
many  groups  in  the  end? 

JM.  Originally  it  was  going  to  be  five 
groups.  I went  to  the  schools  and  said  I can 
handle  five  teams  of  five  kids  each.  Each 
team  would  have  a director,  writer,  shooter, 
producer  and  an  editor.  Glenys  Berry  sent 
the  word  out  and  said  we’d  maybe  get  five 
to  eight  applications.  Fifteen  schools  ap- 
plied. I was  flabbergasted.  In  the  end,  10 


teams  were  selected.  I didn’t  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  selection  process  be- 
cause ultimately  I didn’t  really  care  who 
got  in,  although  I didn’t  particularly  want 
the  gifted  children  to  get  in. 

WT.  Who  did  get  in? 

JM.  It  was  phenomenal.  In  one  school, 
for  instance,  the  cinematographer  or  shooter 
was  dyslexic,  the  producer  was  illiterate 
and  two  of  the  actors  had  hairlips.  I mean 
they  would  never  have  gotten  that  chance 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  There  were  also 
a lot  of  visible  minorities.  I was  over- 
whelmed by  the  lack  of  white  kids. 

WT  Can  you  tell  us  about  some  of  the 
projects  that  were  made? 

JM.  AADAC  was  one  of  the  major  funders 
and  they  said  they’d  like  it  sort  of  theme- 
oriented.  However,  I wanted  to  see  the  kids 
being  able  to  do  whatever  they  wanted  to 
do  with  no  restrictions  at  all  because  eve- 
rything seems  to  be  motivated  by  themes. 
I was  willing  to  push  AADAC  and  so  I said 
no,  we’ll  go  with  anything.  From  my  theatre 
background,  I knew  that  kids  need  an 
impetus  just  to  get  going.  We  talked  about 
what  it  could  be  and  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  a mop.  Somewhere  within  all  their  shows, 
they  had  to  use  a mop.  We  have  everything 
from  Dances  with  Mops , about  a psycho- 
path, io  Self-Destructive  Self-Esteem,  which 
was  written  by  a Cambodian  who  just 
learned  English  two  years  ago.  There’s 
also  a film  by  a girl  dealing  with  the  death 
of  her  mother. 

WT.  How  much  did  the  programme  cost? 

JM.  This  one  cost  about  $15,000  and  1 
really,  really  misused  my  resource  people. 
I mean  they  were  fine  because  they  were  in 
it  for  the  love  of  it,  but  they  worked  really 
long  days.  I had  set  it  up  for  five  resource 
people  and  five  teams,  right,  and  there 
were  10  teams.  So  next  time,  the  budget 
will  be  $31,000. 

WT.  Speaking  of  budgets,  did  the  stu- 
dents have  to  deal  with  them? 

JM.  Yes,  I gave  them  all  budgets.  Within 
that,  the  producers  had  to  put  together 
budgets.  They  had  to  provide  receipts,  they 
broke  down  the  scripts.  I mean,  they  did 
what  an  actual  producer  would  do  and  they 
coordinated  everything. 

WT.  Where  did  the  money  come  from? 

JM.  AADAC,  the  NFB’s  Women’s  Pro- 
gramme — because  46  of  the  90  kids 
involved  were  girls  — the  National  Screen 
Institute  and  ACCESS.  CFRN  gave  me  two 
days  of  on-line  editing,  so  you’ve  got  an 
incredible  package  at  the  end. 

WT.  So  when  will  we  be  able  to  see  it? 

JM.  It’ll  be  shown  at  Local  Heroes  ’92. 
The  kids  will  get  a sense  of  being  part  of  the 
film  community  and  contributing  to  the 
film  community.  We’re  really  excited  about 
it. 


Working 

One  foundation  and  one 
branch  to  streamline  grants 
distribution 

The  announcement  of  a new  govern- 
ment arts  foundation  in  February 
introduced  an  exciting  new  approach  to 
arts  funding  in  Alberta.  A ‘one-window’ 
dimension  to  processing  and  distributing 
grants  will  provide  a broader  range  of 
opportunities  for  greater  numbers  of 
artists,  performers,  writers,  film  makers 
and  others  with  a serious  need  to  express 
themselves  artistically.  Bringing  lottery 
funding  for  the  arts  together  ‘under  one 
roof  will  also  mean  a stronger  collective 
voice  for  the  arts  in  Alberta. 

The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
(AFA) , will  replace  the  former  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts  (AFLA) , 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Performing 
Arts  (AFP A)  and  Alberta  Art  Foundation 
(AAF) . The  Honourable  Doug  Main, 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 
has  introduced  new  legislation  this 
spring  to  establish  the  agency.  Province- 
wide consultations  in  1988/89  and 
findings  from  an  arts  funding  review 
being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism  supported 
the  changes  being  made. 

Until  the  AFA  is  established,  the  three 
arts  foundations  will  receive  monthly 
payments  from  the  Lottery  Fund  based 
on  their  current  budgets  and  the  remain- 
ing grant  allocations.  As  a result  of 
consolidating  foundation-based  activity, 
about  $400,000  in  administrative  costs 
will  be  saved  and  redirected  into  grants 
for  the  arts. 

Funding  for  the  AFA  will  total  almost 
$ 1 6 million.  Of  this  sum  $3  million  was 
previously  in  Department  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  arts  grants;  the  remain- 
der represents  money  allocated  from  the 
Lottery  Fund.  Arts  funding  overall  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  change  and  all 
grant  programmes  and  deadlines  will  be 
maintained  by  the  present  foundations 
until  AFA  legislation  is  in  place  later  this 
year. 
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Together 


Dick  Jarvis  will  be  AFA  Chairman. 
Jarvis  brings  over  nine  years  of  founda- 
tion experience  to  the  AFA,  with  six  of 
those  as  chairman  of  the  Alberta  Art 
Foundation.  Harold  Jepson,  AFLA 
chairman  and  Jack  Goth,  AFPA  chair- 
man, will  be  AFA  vice-chairmen. 
Announcements  regarding  other  board 
members  will  be  made  later  in  the  year. 

The  AFA  will  have  an  administrative 
team  comprising  an  executive  director, 
administrator  and  secretary.  Financial 
services  and  assistance  will  be  provided 
by  the  department’s  Arts  Branch.  Glen 
Buick,  presently  in  charge  of  the  arts 
funding  review,  will  be  assuming 
responsibilities  as  executive  director  for 
the  AFA.  Four  technical  staff,  formerly 
employed  by  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation, 
will  provide  support  and  coordinative 
services  for  AFA  visual  art  programmes 
and  projects.  Art  acquisition  and  collec- 
tion related  programmes  of  the  AAF  will 
continue  and  ownership  of  the  extensive 
Alberta  Art  Foundation  collection,  now 
numbering  over  4000  works  and 
representing  almost  20  years  of  acquisi- 
tion activity  by  the  AAF,  will  transfer  to 
the  AFA. 

AFA  and  department  grant  pro- 
grammes will  be  administered  and 
processed  by  divisional  staff  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  AFA.  Funding  previously 
handled  by  the  Alberta  Film  and  Video 
Arts  Fund  Committee  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  way,  as  will  pro- 
grammes of  support  for  libraries  now 
being  funded  through  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts.  The 
move  will  eliminate  duplication  and 
much  of  the  complexity  regarding  grant 
processing  and  applying  for  grants. 
Where  it  is  appropriate,  peer  judgement 
will  be  emphasized  by  using  juries  to 
determine  grant  recipients. 

The  offices  of  the  Alberta  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  will  be  located  in  Beaver 
House.  Until  AFA  offices  are  officially  set 
up  later  this  year,  enquiries  may  be  sent 
to: 


Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
Beaver  House 
10158  - 103 Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J0X6 

Telephone  427  - 9968 

Combining  the  three  arts  foundations 
into  one  foundation  has  paralleled  the 
restructuring  of  the  three  arts  branches  of 
the  Cultural  Development  Division  into 
one  branch  led  by  former  Performing 
Arts  Branch  Director,  Clive  Padfield.  The 
branch  has  five  programming  sections: 
Artist/Organization  Support,  Information 
& Collections;  Marketing  & Audience 
Development;  Cultural  Industries;  and 
Arts  Development  & Cultural  Literacy. 
Expressing  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
organization  and  its  future  role  in 
working  cooperatively  with  the  AFA, 
Padfield  says  “If  one  believes,  as  I do, 
that  by  working  together  the  arts  are 
stronger,  then  the  possibilities  for  the 
new  Arts  Branch  and  for  the  arts  com- 
munity in  Alberta  are  tremendously 
exciting.” 

The  five  sections  of  the  Arts  Branch 
are  located  in  two  downtown  Edmonton 
buildings,  the  CN  Tower  and  Beaver 
House.  Clive  Padfield  and  his  staff  are 
located  in  the  CN  Tower  while  Artist/ 
Organization  Support,  managed  by  Les 
Graff;  and  Information  & Collections, 
under  the  management  of  John  Mount, 
are  working  out  of  Beaver  House. 

Marketing  & Audience  Development, 
managed  by  Jim  Robertshaw;  Cultural 
Industries,  under  the  leadership  of  Ruth 
Bertelsen;  and  Arts  Development  & 
Cultural  Literacy,  managed  by  Marilyn 
Kimura,  are  also  located  in  the  C.N. 
Tower,  Edmonton. 

The  Artist/Organization  Support 
section  of  the  branch  is  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  developing  individual  artists 
and  the  organizations  which  serve  them. 
It  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts  adminis- 
tering, on  behalf  of  the  Foundation,  the 
grant  programmes  that  have  been 
established  to  assist  the  needs  of  indi- 


viduals and  their  organizations.  The 
section  develops  coordinated  consultative 
services  and  programmes  to  help  artists 
and  organizations  locate  the  resources 
that  best  service  their  developing  needs. 
Les  Graff,  manager  of  the  section,  feels 
that  the  management  of  arts  funding 
should  be  improved  considerably. 

“For  the  first  time  in  many  years”, 
states  Graff,  “provincial  funding  for 
artists  and  organizations  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a single  agency.  This  will 
certainly  make  communications  easier, 
and  streamline  processing.  The  outcome 
should  be  improved  accessibility  for  all 
people  throughout  the  province  regarding 
funding  programmes.  In  addition,  the 
‘one  window’  approach  to  funding  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  AFA 
board  to  review  the  equity  of  funding 
programmes,  especially  with  regard  to 
criteria,  granting  conditions  and  levels  of 
assistance.” 

The  Information  & Collections  section 
provides  support  programmes  and 
services  in  the  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  government  art  collections  - 
including  the  AFA  collection  - and  will 
assist  with  government  and  foundation 
acquisitions.  This  group  also  plans  and 
coordinates  communications  for  the 
Cultural  Development  Division  and  will 
assist  the  AFA  with  their  communica- 
tions needs.  Advice  and  referrals  con- 
cerning visual  communications,  public 
art  commissions  and  purchases,  art 
collection  maintenance  and  management 
and  career  development  will  be  available 
from  section  staff.  All  Arts  Branch 
newsletters  are  now  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  section.  A resource 
center,  to  be  established  by  the  section, 
will  distribute  branch  publications,  audio 
visual  materials  and  other  materials  to 
the  public. 

John  Mount,  Information  & Collections 
section  manager,  has  been  an  assistant 
director  for  the  Visual  Arts  Branch  for 
some  16  years.  His  group  faces  some 
special  challenges  concerning  communi- 
cations for  the  division,  of  which  the 
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Arts  Branch  is  one  of  the  major  compo- 
nents. 

"Our  section",  comments  Mount,  "is 
excited  about  the  future.  We  have  had 
some  successes  in  team  building  in  the 
past,  working  out  programmes  like 
Discover  Alberta  Art  and  the  video  series 
A Brush  with  Business.  The  Visual  Arts 
Newsletter,  now  in  it's  12th  year,  is  a 
"lifeline"  for  many  artists.  The  Newsletter 
blankets  Alberta  and  reaches  individuals 
in  remote  locations  who  otherwise  would 
likely  not  receive  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion. We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  ideas  that  have  worked  well  for 
the  Visual  Arts  Branch  to  other  arts 
disciplines  and,  as  a result,  help  to  build 
improved  support  systems  for  all  of  the 
arts  where  they  are  needed 

The  Arts  Development  & Cultural 
Literacy  section  focuses  on  the  ability  of 
individuals,  and  society  as  a whole,  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  arts. 
Through  a wide  variety  of  departmental 
and  foundation  programmes  aimed  at 
children,  youth  and  adults,  the  section 
will  encourage  greater  public  awareness 
of,  and  participation  in,  all  forms  of 
creative  expression.  Lectures,  work- 
shops, conferences  and  special  events, 
summer  schools,  consultative  and 
information  services,  gallery  education 
and  consumer  information  are  just  a few 
of  the  programmes  which  will  be  offered 
and  coordinated  by  the  section,  or 
cosponsored  with  external  agencies.  The 
existing  Performing  Artists-in-the- 
Schools  programme  will  be  revised  to 
include  the  visual  and  literary  arts,  and  a 
new  media  literacy  initiative  will  be 
developed. 

Marilyn  Kimura,  an  assistant  director 
with  the  Visual  Arts  Branch  for  9 years, 
will  manage  the  Arts  Development  & 
Cultural  Literacy  section.  She  expresses 
her  views  on  the  departmental  and 
foundation  arrangement: 

“The  recent  structural  changes  to  the 
Department  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  and  the  arts  foundations 
open  the  door  to  many  exciting  new 
possibilities”,  says  Kimura.  “Perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  ability  to  approach 
cultural  development  in  Alberta  in  a 
more  comprehensive,  holistic  fashion. 
Through  departmental  and  AFA  initia- 
tives, the  arts  will  be  better  served  and 
Albertans  will  have  a greater  opportunity 
to  understand,  appreciate  and  partici- 
pate.” 

The  Cultural  Industries  section  will 
encourage  growth  in  the  fields  of  book 
and  periodical  publishing,  sound  record- 
ing and  film  production.  Through  grants, 
guaranteed  loans  and  extensive  consul- 
tation, it  will  provide  developmental 


support  to  individuals,  companies  and 
Alberta  organizations.  Interaction  and 
cooperation  with  industry  leaders, 
businesses,  major  organizations  and 
other  governments  will  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  section’s  mandate. 

Ruth  Bertelsen’s  6 years  as  Film  and 
Literary  Arts  Branch  director  and  a 
distinguished  career  in  literature,  film 
and  broadcasting  well  qualify  her  to 
assume  a leadership  role  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  cultural  industries  arena. 

Commenting  on  the  general  aims  of 
her  group,  Bertelsen  states  “The  Cultural 
Industries  staff  will  work  closely  and 
cooperatively  with  the  new  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  to  continue  to 
provide  support  and  service  to  the 
province’s  cultural  industries.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  industries,  we  will 
examine  programmes  and  services  on  an 
on-going  basis  in  order  to  ensure  the 
continual  effectiveness  of  our  activities  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  publish- 
ing, sound  recording  and  film  and  video 
production.  This  new  section  underscores 
the  Department’s  recognition  that  these 
industries  make  a vital  contribution  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  province  as  well  as 
providing  an  important  outlet  for  the 
work  of  Alberta’s  creative  artists.” 

Marketing  & Audience  Development 
will  develop  programmes  that  will  assist 
the  artist  in  marketing  his  or  her  art- 
work, performing,  creative  writing  or  film 
making  skills.  In  addition  to  support  for 
provincial  arts  festivals  and  marketing/ 
promotion  events,  the  section  will 
provide  extensive  information  and 
advisory  services  to  individuals  and 
groups.  Provincial  and  international 
marketing  and  touring  of  exhibitions  and 
performing  artists,  the  coordination  of 
competitions  and  arranging  media 
exposure  for  emerging  artists  - whether 
they  be  writers,  painters  or  performers  - 
will  be  key  elements  in  the  work  of  the 
section. 

As  former  manager  of  the  touring 
programme  of  the  Performing  Arts 
Branch,  Jim  Robertshaw  brings  a wealth 
of  marketing  knowledge  and  experience 
to  his  responsibilities  as  head  of  the 
Marketing  & Audience  Development 
section.  His  special  brand  of  humour  will 
be  part  of  the  package.  Commenting  on 
his  section,  Robertshaw  says  “As  you 
may  have  noticed,  the  acronym  for  the 
section  is  MAD.  We’ll  do  our  best  to  live 
up  to  it.” 

Other  changes  within  the  division 
have  resulted  in  an  expanded  role  and  a 
new  name  for  the  Library  Services 
Branch.  Field  services  operations  of  the 
division  and  the  Board  Development 
Programme,  which  represents  an 
ongoing  commitment  to  improving  the 


capability  of  volunteer  boards  throughout 
Alberta,  are  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
renamed  Libraries  and  Community 
Development  Branch.  The  Library 
Services  section  of  the  branch  will 
continue  to  provide  programmes  in 
support  of  library  development  and 
resource  sharing.  Field  service  personnel 
from  the  Cultural  Development  Division 
and  Multicultural  Commission  have  been 
combined  under  a new  community 
development  section  that  will  serve  both 
cultural  and  multicultural  clients.  The 
section  will  concentrate  on  providing 
effective  communication  and  consulta- 
tive services  in  order  to  ensure  that  all 
Albertans,  regardless  of  their  location, 
have  equal  access  to  the  benefits  and 
opportunities  generated  by  cultural 
activities  and  multiculturalism. 

Although  it  will  be  business  as  usual 
for  the  rest  of  the  division  - the  Alberta 
Motion  Picture  Censor  Board  and  the  two 
Jubilee  Auditoriums  - some  service 
changes  have  been  made.  Censor  Board 
Chairman,  Sharon  McCann  is  spearhead- 
ing research  and  development  of  a media 
literacy  programme,  under  the  Arts 
Branch’s  Arts  Development  & Cultural 
Literacy  section,  that  will  focus  on 
consumer  awareness.  Ron  DuFort, 
formerly  director  of  the  Field  Services 
Branch,  has  assumed  duties  as  market- 
ing manager  for  the  auditoriums. 

Working  out  of  Calgary,  DuFort  will  also 
be  responsible  for  liaison  with  Calgary 
arts  organizations. 

Consolidating  and  maximizing  use  of 
resources  available  to  Albertans  while 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  will  be  primary 
objectives  of  the  Arts  Branch.  It  will 
ensure  that  Albertans,  regardless  of  their 
artistic  interests  or  pursuits,  will  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  access  a much  broader 
range  of  information,  expertise  and 
funding  opportunities  than  ever  before. 
The  Arts  Branch  will  also  direct  future 
efforts  towards  designing  multi-discipli- 
nary programmes,  events  and  services. 
The  branch  will  work  towards  a more 
unified  image  for  the  arts  in  Alberta 
while  exploring  new  approaches  to 
promoting  and  supporting  artists. 

For  further  information  please  contact: 


Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 

Arts  Branch 

11th  Floor,  CN  Tower, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5JOK5 

Phone  (403)  427  - 6315 
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ACP  LOOKS  AHEAD 

by  Randy  Morse 

The  Association  of  Canadian  Publish- 
ers stepped  back  from  the  brink  at  its 
annual  general  meeting  held  in  Vancou- 
ver in  April.  Many  Canadian-owned 
publishers  — including  several  Alberta- 
based  firms  — had  begun  to  despair  of 
the  national  organization’s  ability  to  rise 
above  petty  squabbling  to  deliver  the 
practical,  positive  leadership  so  badly 
needed  by  the  industry  as  it  moves  into 
an  uncertain  decade. 

Happily,  the  ACP  emerged  from  its 
Vancouver  meetings  a re-invigorated 
organization,  led  by  a five-person 


Governing  Council  with  a clear  mandate 
from  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
association’s  135  member  firms. 

The  new  council  (which  includes  Anna 
Porter  of  Key  Porter  Books,  Phillip 
Cercone  of  McGill-Queen’s  University 
Press,  Karl  Siegler  of  Talonbooks,  Scott 
McIntyre  of  Douglas  & McIntyre,  and 
Randy  Morse  of  Reidmore  Books)  will 
focus  over  the  next  twelve  months  on 
two  basic  issues:  working  with  the 
federal  government  to  establish  a 
legislative  and  programme  milieu 
supportive  of  competent  book  publishing 
within  the  Canadian-owned  sector,  and 
the  re-shaping  of  the  ACP  to  better  reflect 
the  tremendous  scope  and  breadth  of 
book  publishing  in  Canada. 

Council  members,  working  with  new 
ACP  director  Roy  McSkimming  (a 
position  now  based  in  Ottawa  rather 
than  Toronto) , are  preparing  a compre- 
hensive new  document  designed  to  set 
out,  clearly  and  objectively,  their  vision 
of  where  they  would  like  to  see  Canadian 
book  publishing  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  While  intended  chiefly  as  a 
discussion  paper  for  publishers,  the 
document  will  also  be  distributed  to 
writers,  booksellers,  librarians,  provincial 
and  federal  officials,  and  other  interested 
parties  this  summer. 

In  the  face  of  an  uncertain  economic 
and  political  situation,  and  a rash  of 
traumatic  changes  within  the  industry, 
ranging  from  the  demise  of  Lester  & 
Orpen  Dennys  to  the  sell-off  of  Hurtig 
Publishers  to  Toronto-based  McClelland 
& Stewart,  the  ACP  approach  will  be 
aggressive,  pro-active  and  positive.  It  is, 
of  course,  precisely  during  times  like 
these  that  a people  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  who  they  are 
and  where  they  want  to  go.  Without  a 
national  literature  — without  a vigorous 
national  publishing  sector  — the 
dialogue  so  crucial  to  Canada’s  future 
will  simply  not  take  place. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  assumption 
underlying  the  new  approach  being 
taken  by  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Publishers  in  1991-92. 


( Randy  Morse,  a partner  in  Reidmore  Books,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Book  Publishers  Association 
of  Alberta.) 


ALBERTA  PLAYS  & 
PLAYWRIGHTS  CATALOGUE 

After  many  months  of  work,  the 
Alberta  Playwrights’  Network  is  pleased 
to  announce  that  its  Catalogue  of  Plays 
and  Playwrights  is  almost  complete  and 
will  be  unveiled  and  launched  in  August. 
The  catalogue  will  give  Alberta  its  first 


comprehensive  guide  to  the  province’s 
playwrights  and  their  plays. 

The  1 00-page  catalogue  lists  over  90 
Alberta  playwrights  and  more  than  350 
plays.  It  has  been  designed  to  provide 
easy  access  to  the  playwrights  and 
includes  biographies  and  contact  infor- 
mation about  each  writer,  in  addition  to 
descriptions  of  their  plays.  The  descrip- 
tions include  information  on  genre,  cast 
requirements,  sets  and  running  time. 

APN  hopes  the  catalogue  will  be  used  as 
a resource  guide  by  libraries,  schools, 
universities,  professional  and  community 
theatres,  playwrights  and  the  general 
public. 

The  unveiling  of  the  catalogue  has 
been  scheduled  for  August  1 7th  in  both 
Edmonton  and  Calgary.  The  Fringe  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Edmonton 
launch.  The  site  of  the  Calgary  launch 
will  be  announced  later  this  summer. 

A job  strategy  programme  offered 
through  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  enabled  the  APN  to  hire  three 
temporary  staff  who  proved  instrumental 
in  putting  the  catalogue  together.  The 
APN  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
work  of  Jody  Currie  (editorial),  Karen 
Dillabaugh  (advertising  and  marketing) 
and  Joyce  Uchida  (word  processing). 

Orders  for  the  catalogue  are  already 
arriving  on  a regular  basis.  Anyone 
wishing  to  purchase  the  catalogue  can 
call  403/269-8564.  The  cost  is  $10.00 
plus  G.S.T. 

BPA  AGM  ’91 

The  members  of  the  Book  Publishers 
Association  of  Alberta  showed  they  are  a 
conscientious  lot  following  the  elegant 
3rd  Annual  Alberta  Book  Industry 
Awards  in  Calgary  at  the  end  of  March. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  deejay, 
winners  Lone  Pine  Publishing  (Publisher 
of  the  Year) , Hurtig  Publishers  (Book  of 
the  Year) , Red  Deer  College  Press 
(Marketing  Programme),  University  of 
Alberta  Press  (Design)  and  Reidmore 
Books  (Education  Title)  abandoned 
celebratory  dancing  and  headed  home 
relatively  early.  No  doubt  they  felt  the 
need  to  rest  up  for  the  rigours  of  the 
association’s  annual  general  meeting  the 
following  morning. 

The  BPAA’s  new  executive  includes 
President  Dennis  Johnson  (Red  Deer 
College  Press) , Vice-President  Tony 
Daffern  (Rocky  Mountain  Books) , 
Secretary  Nancy  MacKenzie  (Reidmore 
Books) , Treasurer  Mary  Oien  (Lone  Pine 
Publishing),  Member-at-Large  Mary 
Mahoney-Robson  (U  of  A Press)  and 
Past-President  Kathy  Shute  (Tree  Frog 
Press) . 
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WRITERS  WORKSHOPS  AND 
CONFERENCES 

Writers’  Workshop  ’91 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario 
July 21-27,  1991 

One  of  the  higher-profile,  if  priciest, 
offerings  in  the  country  this  summer  is 
the  University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Continuing  Studies’  Writers’  Workshop 
’91.  Susan  Swan,  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer 
and  Keath  Fraser  are  all  scheduled  to 
lead  sessions  in  short  fiction,  and  Dionne 
Brand  will  teach  poetry.  Governor- 
General’s  Award  winning  novelist  Leon 
Rooke  is  writer-in-residence.  He  will  also 
lead  a Master  Class  made  up  of  selected 
participants  from  the  other  sessions.  The 
workshop  fee  is  $450  and  does  not 
include  room  and  board.  Would-be 
registrants  must  submit  writing  samples 
in  their  chosen  genres.  For  further 
details,  call  416/978-8560,  or  write  to 
the  U.  of  T.  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
at  158  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  M5S 
2V8. 

9th  Annual  Festival  ojthe  Written  Arts 
Sechelt,  B.C. 

August  8 - 11,  1991 
& 

6th  Annual  Writers  in  Residence 
Sechelt,  B.C. 

August  3-7  and  August  13-17,  1991 

Writers  and  other  fans  of  fine  writing 
alike  should  find  this  year’s  Sechelt 
Writers  in  Residence  and  Festival  of  the 
Written  Arts  programmes  very  attractive. 
The  Festival  of  the  Written  Arts  (August 
8-11)  will  feature  readings  and  talks  by 
the  likes  of  Nino  Ricci  (author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  — winner  of  this  G.G. 
Award  for  English  fiction),  Holly 
Rubinsky,  Gail  Bowen,  Daphne  Marlatt, 
Robin  Skelton,  Max  Wyman,  Ben  Wicks 
and  Eric  Mailing.  All  this  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  too.  For  further  information  about 
the  festival  schedule  and  how  to  book 
tickets,  write  to  Box  2299,  Sechelt,  B.C. 
VON  3 AO,  fax  604/885-3967  or  call 
604/885-9631. 

This  year’s  Writers  in  Residence  at 
Sechelt  are  Daniel  Wood,  Keith  Maillard, 
Robert  Kroetsch  and  Richard  Thompson. 
From  August  3-7,  Wood  and  Maillard 
will  lead  workshops  in  creative  non- 
fiction writing  and  fiction  writing, 
respectively.  From  August  13  - 17, 
Kroetsch  and  Thompson  will  lead 
sessions  in  writing  poetry  and  writing  for 
children,  respectively.  The  prerequisites 
for  these  workshops  include  the  submis- 
sion of  writing  samples.  The  fee  for  the 
workshop  is  $245,  which  includes 


tuition,  accommodation  and  meals.  For 
further  information  or  registration  details, 
write,  fax  or  call  the  address  or  numbers 
listed  above. 

Canadian  Young  Authors’  Camp 
Haliburton,  Ontario 
August  18  - 23,  1991 
Here’s  one  for  anyone  who  missed 
registering  for  SummerWrite  ’91,  the 
young  writers  workshop  co-sponsored 
by  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
and  Red  Deer  College.  The  Canadian 
Young  Authors’  Camp  is  described  as  a 
unique  opportunity  for  young  writers 
(ages  12  - 19)  to  develop  their  writing 
talent.  The  camp  offers  a full  writing 
programme,  complete  with  one-on-one 
sessions  with  authors,  group  seminars, 
career  counselling  and  practical  advice 
about  getting  published.  There  are  also 
lots  of  extracurricular  activities  (e.g., 
tennis,  swimming,  canoeing,  baseball, 
etc).  This  year’s  staff  include  camp 
director  Janet  Grant,  Paul  Kropp, 

Nazneen  Sadiq,  George  Swede  and  Kathy 
Henderson.  The  camp  fee  is  $650,  plus 
$75.00  bus  fare.  For  registration  details, 
call  416/730-8357  or  write  to  88 
Northwood  Drive,  Willowdale,  Ontario 
M2M  2K1. 


1991  WRITERS  GUILD  AGM 

by  Rebecca  Luce-Kapler 

Edmonton  - The  1991  Writers  Guild  of 
Alberta  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the 
end  of  May  was  a time  for  writers  from 
across  the  province  to  voice  concerns 
and  celebrate  successes.  At  one  work- 
shop session,  Yuri  Pokalchuk,  a distin- 
guished visiting  writer  from  Ukraine, 
spoke  of  writers  “looking  for  ways  across 
the  abyss  of  alienation.”  By  the  end  of 
the  weekend,  this  seemed  true  not  only 
of  the  craft,  but  also  of  the  politics  of 
writing.. 

The  AGM  theme  “100  Years  Later: 
What’s  the  Difference?”  underscored 
questions  about  writing  and  survival  in  a 
multicultural  society  where  future 
government  support  for  literary  funding 
is  in  doubt.  Rudy  Wiebe,  vice-chairper- 
son for  the  Canadian  Council  on  the 
Status  of  the  Artist,  spoke  about  the 
possible  devolution  of  the  Canada 
Council.  Concerns  were  raised  about 
monies  being  given  to  the  provinces  and 
the  potential  for  inequities  in  the  grant- 
ing system. 

Individuals  expressed  trepidation  about 
the  demise  of  the  Alberta  Foundation  for 
the  Literary  Arts  ( AFLA) . AFLA  and  two 
other  provincial  foundations,  the  Alberta 


Art  Foundation  and  the  Alberta  Founda- 
tion for  the  Performing  Arts,  are  in  the 
process  of  becoming  one  and  have  been 
dubbed  OBF  or  One  Big  Foundation  by 
some  writers.  Members  of  the  Guild  also 
said  they  felt  uncertain  about  the  role  of 
the  Arts  Branch  vis-a-vis  the  new 
foundation,  and  that  they  fear  the  loss  of 
specific  recognition  of  literary  issues. 

As  a result  of  these  political  positions, 
motions  were  passed  during  the  business 
meeting  that  directed  messages  to  both 
federal  and  provincial  politicians. 

Because  of  the  time  constraints  of  the 
AGM,  Reg  Silvester,  the  Guild’s  new 
president,  suggested  that  another  general 
meeting  be  held  on  September  21  in  Red 
Deer,  where  members  could  more  fully 
express  their  opinions  about  various 
writing  concerns  to  the  executive.  This 
motion  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  voting  members. 

As  writers  struggled  with  unsettling 
political  news,  they  also  discussed  the 
challenges  of  working  in  a multicultural 
society.  Guest  readers  Ven  Begamudre, 
Janice  Kulyk  Keefer,  Erna  Paris,  Nino 
Ricci  and  others  met  in  seminars  to 
discuss  such  topics  as  “When  Does 
EthnoLit  Become  CanLit?”  and  “The 
Second  Generation  Decides  To  Write  A 
Book”. 

In  one  session  entitled  “The  Old 
Country:  What’s  It  Got  To  Do  With  Me?”, 
Caterina  Edwards  observed  that  most 
countries  are  becoming  multicultural  and 
that  there  is  no  longer  just  one  culture  in 
one  place.  Yasmin  Ladha  spoke  of 
breaking  free  from  the  confines  of 
mainstream  writing’s  stereotypical 

expectations,  while  Yuri  Pokalchuk 
stressed  the  importance  of  writing  to 
understand  oneself  and  others.  He 
described  Canada  as  a place  with  a very 
young  conscience,  and  that  this  country 
could  tell  the  truth  about  itself  if  it  would 
only  realize  this. 

Finally,  Guild  members  and  guests  put 
aside  their  questions  and  concerns  to 
celebrate  excellence  in  writing.  At  the 
banquet  on  Saturday  night,  six  WGA 
awards  were  given.  Thomas  King  won 
for  his  novel,  Medicine  River;  Cecilia 
Frey  for  her  collection  of  short  fiction, 

The  Love  Song  of  Romeo  Paquette 
Monty  Reid  for  a collection  of  poetry 
entitled  These  Lawns ; Donald  Smith  for 
his  book  of  non-fiction  about  Grey  Owl, 
From  the  Land  of  Shadows-,  and  play- 
wright Brad  Fraser  for  his  provocative 
play,  Unidentified  Human  Remains  ( The 
True  Nature  of  Love).  As  well,  Jan 
Hudson  received  a posthumous  award 
for  her  children’s  book,  Dawn  Rider. 

(Rebecca  Luce-Kapler  is  ajreelance  writer 
living  in  St.  Albert. ) 
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REACHING  OUT  WINNERS 


PHOTO:  Wells  Photographic  Studios  Ltd. 


“The  proposals  poured  in  from  across 
the  country.  The  calibre,  not  to  mention 
the  sheer  number  of  entries,  far  exceeded 
our  expectations,"  said  a pleased  Al 
Rasko,  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Screen  Institute,  in  announcing  the 
winners  of  the  NSI’s  Reaching  Out 
competition  this  past  spring. 

Reaching  Out , a national  competition 
(for  details,  see  WT  Vol.l,  No. 3),  invited 
teams  of  emerging  writers,  directors  and 
producers  to  submit  proposals  for  three 
to  five-minute  dramatic  shorts  aimed  at  a 
target  audience  of  14  to  18  year-olds.  In 
all,  over  100  proposals  from  across 
Canada  were  received  and  reviewed  by  a 
jury  of  five  industry  professionals  — 
Anne  Wheeler,  Arvi  Liimatainen,  Janice 
Platt,  Ken  Pittman  and  Marcel  Carriere. 

Ten  winning  teams  were  chosen, 
including  one  from  Alberta.  With  Frogs 
and  Fishes  is  the  title  of  a short  proposed 
by  writer/director  Cynthia  Wells,  pro- 
ducer William  Hornecker  and  music 
director  Binaifer  Kapadia,  of  Edmonton. 
According  to  producer  Hornecker,  the 
idea  for  the  team’s  entry  was  inspired  by 
a real-life  experience  writer/director  Wells 
had  while  working  as  a counsellor  and 
lifeguard  at  a summer  camp  some  years 
ago. 

Wells  and  company,  along  with  the 
other  nine  winning  teams,  each  received 
a prize  of  $3000  (intended  for  pre- 
production,  production  and  post-produc- 
tion costs  associated  with  making  their 
films),  plus  a $1000  distribution  option 
from  the  National  Film  Board. 

FOREWORDS  SHORT  FICTION 
CONTEST 

$2000  Prize 

Includes  publication  in  December  issue 

Deadline  for  submissions:  September 
30,  1991 

- Maximum  length  5,000  words 

- All  entries  must  be  previously  unpub- 
lished, original,  typewritten,  double- 
spaced manuscripts 

- Author’s  name  should  not  appear  on 
the  manuscript 

- Include  separate  cover  sheet  with: 
author  name,  address,  telephone  number 

- All  manuscripts  become  the  property  of 
Forewords  Book  Review  and  cannot  be 
returned. 

- Winners  will  be  judged  on  artistic  merit, 
style  and  originality 

- All  decisions  are  final 

- Submissions  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
$ 1 0 processing  fee 

-Submit  to:  Forewords  Book  Review 
2831-35  St.  S.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta  T3E  2Y4 


Marie  Moser 


FROM  COUNTERPOINT  TO 
COURTEPOINTE 

Marie  Moser’s  Award-  Winning  Novel  is 
Translated 

“I  felt  spoiled.  Two  launches  for  the 
same  book.”  That  was  Edmonton  writer 
Marie  Moser’s  happy  reaction  to  the  late 
May  release  of  Courtepointe , the  French 
edition  of  Counterpoint,  the  book  which 
won  her  Alberta  Culture’s  Search-for-a- 
New-Novelist  Award  in  1986. 

The  French  version  was  published  by 
Quebec  Amerique,  of  Montreal.  Giselle 
Villeneuve,  a Ouebecois  novelist  who  has 
lived  in  Calgary  for  the  past  16  years,  did 
the  translation  and  author  Moser  says 
she  is  really  quite  pleased  with  it.  “I 
don’t  think  1 could  have  done  it  myself. 
I’m  not,  to  use  the  French  expression,  au 
courant  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  in 
French. 

Courtepointe  (288  pages;  $19.95)  is 
available  at  Le  Carrefour  (Librairie) 
bookstores  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

QUEBEC- ALBERTA  PRIZE  FOR 
TELEVISION 

Montreal  film/video  makers  have 
taken  home  both  halves  of  the  1991 
Quebec/ Alberta  Prize  for  Television. 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism  Minister 
Doug  Main  presented  awards  of  $2500 
for  Television  Under  30  Minutes  and 
Television  Over  30  Minutes  to  directors 
Bernar  Hebert  and  Francois  Girard, 
respectively,  during  the  gala  awards 
programme  at  the  12th  Banff  Television 
Festival,  in  June. 

Hebert’s  entry,  an  innovative  drama 
entitled  L’ Impossible  Train  d Anvers, 
was  praised  by  the  competition  jury  for 
its  creation  of  intense  emotion,  tension 
and  obsession  without  dialogue,  purely 
through  suggestion. 

Girard’s  entry,  a performance  piece 
entitled  Le  Dortoir,  was  commended  by 
the  jury  for  the  originality  of  its  approach 
to  the  adaptation  of  a stage  play. 


A HOT  DATE... 

from  the  Alberta  Romance  Writer’s 
Association 

Friday,  September  13,  1991 
7-10  p.m.,  Calgary  (exact  location 
t.b.a.) 

Cost:  $10.00  person  ($2.00  of  which 
will  be  donated  to  the  Calgary 
Adult  Literacy  Awareness  Project) 

On  September  13,  the  Alberta  Ro- 
mance Writer’s  Association  is  sponsoring 
a 3-hour  presentation  by  Calgary  authors 
Judith  Duncan  and  Elona  Malterre,  and 
Leslie  Wainger,  Senior  Editor/  Acquisi- 
tions Editor  for  Silhouette  Romance  of 
New  York.  For  registration  details,  call 
May  at  275-6965  or  Mary  at  251-6183. 


MENTORSHIPS  UNDERWAY 

A total  of  22  submissions  were 
received  this  spring  for  the  pilot  run  of 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism’s 
Writers  Mentorship  Programme  (detailed 
in  the  winter  ’91  issue  of  WT).  Mentors 
Rudy  Wiebe  and  Sharon  Pollock  did  not 
have  an  easy  task  selecting  just  one 
writer  each  to  work  with,  but  in  the  end 
they  made  their  choices  on  the  basis  of 
who  — and  which  proposed  projects  — 
they  felt  they  could  offer  the  most  help  to 
at  this  point  in  time. 

Until  the  end  of  September,  Wiebe  will 
give  guidance  to  Calgary  writer  Marty 

Sherman  as  he  works  on  a first  novel. 
His  book,  tentatively  titled  Three  Rings, 
is  about  the  circus,  a world  he  knows 
very  well  as  a former  clown  with 
Ringling  Brothers.  An  American  who  has 
lived  in  Alberta  since  1985,  Sherman 
has  had  his  short  stories  published  in  a 
number  of  Canadian  and  American 
literary  magazines  including  Dandelion, 
Canadian  Fiction  Magazine,  the  Antioch 
Review  and  the  Hawai’i  Review.  In 
1989,  he  was  the  winner  of  the  Calgary 
Herald  Short  Story  Competition. 

Over  the  same  time,  Edmonton 
playwright  Amber  Kolson  Horton  will 
have  the  benefit  of  Sharon  Pollock’s  vast 
experience  and  expertise  while  she 
works  on  play  entitled  Snow  Angel. 
Horton  is  a former  high  school  English 
and  drama  teacher  who  left  teaching  four 
years  ago  to  write.  She  has  since  written 
and  performed  several  one-woman 
shows  for  the  Edmonton  Fringe  Festival, 
the  Chinook  Theatre  and  the  One-Act 
Drama  Festival.  She  also  writes  poetry 
and  has  read  her  work  at  the  Celebration 
of  the  Women  in  the  Arts  Festival. 
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Film  and  Video  Organizations 


FILM  AND  VIDEO  ARTS  SOCIETY 
- ALBERTA 

by  Karen  Walton 

The  Film  and  Video  Arts  Society  - 
Alberta  encourages  independent  film  and 
video  makers  to  take  chances.  And  the 
society’s  more  than  80  members  are  up 
to  the  challenge,  consistently  producing 
some  of  the  province’s  most  innovative, 
artist-driven  media  art. 

Professional  media  artists  come  to 
FAVA  to  share  experience,  enhance  their 
production  skills,  and  to  create  unique 
works  of  personal  expression.  The 
atmosphere  at  this  collective,  co-opera- 
tive centre  is  always  charged  with 
creativity  as  its  artists  work  together  to 
make  the  kinds  of  films  and  videos  they 
want  to  make...  the  alternative,  the 
experimental,  the  avante-garde  and  the 
off-beat. 

FAVA  was  formed  in  1982  (originally 
as  Dramalab)  by  local  film  and  video 
makers  who  wanted  to  produce  works 
that  were  not  derived  from  or  controlled 
by  the  commercial  market.  It  was  to  be  a 
place  to  explore,  experiment  with  and 
develop  their  strong  personal  visions  for 
a distinctly  Canadian  cinema.  It  has 
become  an  important  part  of  our  healthy 
independent  media  community,  produc- 
ing colourful,  inspiring  collections  in  a 
variety  of  genres. 

The  organization  is  a non-profit 
society  which  assists  its  members  in  a 
number  of  ways.  A modest  base  of 
production  and  post-production  gear  for 
both  1 6mm  film  and  broadcast-quality 
video  has  been  built  up  over  the  years. 
These  resources  are  made  available  to 
qualified  operators  at  affordable  rates. 

Producing  members  are  also  supported 
and  assisted  by  their  peers.  Artists  often 
work  on  one  another’s  projects  in  a 
variety  of  positions.  Senior  members 
guide  and  share  their  expertise  with 


novices.  And  the  FAVA  staff  inform  and 
consult  with  members  on  everything 
from  grants  to  gear  maintenance  to 
exhibition  opportunities. 

Programming  at  FAVA  is  created  by 
the  artists  themselves,  and  is  designed  to 
expose  them  to  their  peers’  work,  be  it 
locally,  nationally  or  internationally 
based.  FAVA  hosts  workshops  and 
seminars,  visiting  artists  and  a broad 
spectrum  of  film  and  video  exhibitions. 

This  September,  FAVA  will  host  a very 
special  event.  The  Plains  Canada  Film 
and  Video  Conference  and  Exhibition  is  a 
biennial  meeting  of  artists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nine  major  producing/ 
exhibiting  artist-run  media  centres  from 
across  the  prairies.  In  1989,  FAVA  was 
selected  to  produce  the 

sixth  such  event,  bringing  it  to 
Edmonton  for  the  first  time.  This  fall, 
these  groups  will  come  together  to 
discuss  production,  exhibition  and 
distribution  issues  unique  to  production 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  discus- 
sions and  presentations  will  be  aug- 
mented by  curated  collections  of  recent 
works  at  the  Plains  Showcase  Exhibition. 
The  exhibition,  which  will  be  co-pre- 
sented  by  the  Metro  Cinema  Society,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  runs  from  Sep- 
tember 19-21,  1991  in  the  Colin  Lowe 
Theatre,  in  Canada  Place. 

FAVA  is  supported  by  several  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  funding 
agencies,  including  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  and  the  Alberta  Film 
and  Video  Arts  Fund.  The  co-op  is  a 
member  of  the  national  Independent  Film 
and  Video  Alliance.  For  more  information 
on  FAVA,  its  members  and  their  activi- 
ties, please  contact  the  Film  and  Video 
Arts  Society  - Alberta,  9722  - 102  Street, 
Edmonton,  T5K  0X4.  Phone  403/429- 
1671. 

(Karen  Walton  works  as  an  administrator  at 
FA  VA,  She  is  a freelance film  and  video 
maker. ) 
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BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBERTA 

by  Nik  Burton 

The  Alberta  book  publishing  industry 
has  clearly  been  a growth  area  in 
Alberta’s  economy  over  the  past  10 
years.  There  are  now  approximately  40 
companies  in  the  province  publishing 
books  of  all  kinds,  from  literary  to  nature 
to  cook  books,  from  scholarly  to  educa- 
tional to  children’s  books,  from  business 
to  graphic  arts  to  history  books,  and 
even  sheet  music.  Recent  industry 
estimates  place  the  total  annual  revenue 
generated  by  book  publishers  in  Alberta 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million. 

The  BPA 

Since  1975,  the  book  publishers  of 
Alberta  have  been  served  by  a trade 
association  with  a mandate  that  contains 
three  primary  directives: 

1.  Member  communication  and  profes- 
sional development 

2.  Lobbying  and  other  support  activities 

3.  Promotion  and  public  awareness  of 
Alberta  publishers  and  their  books 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  Book 
Publishers  Association  of  Alberta  (BPA) 
undertakes  a variety  of  programmes  and 
activities,  largely  through  its  office  in  the 
Wordworks  Building  in  downtown 
Edmonton. 

Member  Services 

The  BPA  produces  and  distributes 
annual  membership  directories  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter  called  MemoBank.  It 
operates  a professional  development 
programme  consisting  of  seminars  and 
support  for  other  member  pd  activities, 

and  acts  as  a clearing  house  of 
information  pertinent  to  the  publishing 
profession. 


Lobbying  and  Policy  Development 

The  development  and  approval  of 
industry  positions  and  responses  to 
situations  that  arise  take  place  at  the 
BPA’s  AGM  and  monthly  executive 
meetings.  The  BPA  executive  takes  every 
opportunity  it  can  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  Alberta  publishers.  It  works  actively 
with  government  officials  at  all  levels  to 
try  and  ensure  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
enabling  legislation,  policies  and  pro- 
grammes of  support. 

Programmes 

The  largest  area  of  BPA  activity  is 
directed  towards  increasing  public 
awareness  of  Alberta  publishers  and  the 
demand  for  their  books.  Its  Annual  Book 
Industry  Awards  programme,  for  exam- 
ple, not  only  acknowledges  excellence  in 
the  publishing  community,  but  also 
raises  the  profile  of  the  superior  books 
being  produced  each  year.  Prairie  Books 
Jrom  Home  is  an  annual  Christmas 
catalogue  of  the  latest  books  published 
and/or  written  on  the  Canadian  prairies. 
The  BPA  produces  this  catalogue  in 
conjunction  with  its  sister  publishers’ 
associations  on  the  prairies,  and  distrib- 
utes them  through  all  libraries  and  most 
bookstores  in  the  three  prairie  provinces. 
The  BPA’s  display  programme  takes 
books  to  more  than  half  a dozen  high- 
profile  conferences  each  year.  The 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  publisher  show- 
cases are  literally  sales  conferences 
aimed  at  the  bookstore  and  library 
markets. 

Office 

In  addition  to  organizing  these  pro- 
grammes, the  BPA  office,  with  its  two 
staff  members  — executive  director  Nik 
Burton  and  assistant  director  Bonnie 
Bishop  — acts  a resource  centre  for  its 
member  publishers,  others  in  the  indus- 
try and  the  general  public.  The  office 
answers  questions  people  have  about 


Alberta  publishers,  their  books,  and  how 
to  get  published  themselves.  It  provides 
other  communication  and  liason  activi- 
ties as  required  of  it.  There  is  a large 
network  of  organizations  with  which  the 
BPA  is  either  directly  or  indirectly 
involved.  These  range  from  national 
organizations  such  as  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Publishers  and  the  Canadian 
Reprography  Collective,  to  other  provin- 
cial publishers  associations,  to  all  Alberta 
literary  organizations  such  as 
Wordworks,  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta 
and  the  Alberta  Booksellers  Association, 
to  event  organizations  like  the  Alberta 
Book  Fair  Society  and  3,2,1  Write! 

Finances 

Few  of  the  BPA’s  activities  would  be 
possible  without  the  financial  support  it 
receives  on  an  on-going  basis.  Chief 
among  the  sources  of  support  in  the  past 
have  been  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the 
Literary  Arts,  the  former  Film  and 
Literary  Arts  Branch  of  Alberta  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism  and  the  Canada 
Council. 

The  BPA  is  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
continuing  success  story  that  is  the  book 
publishing  industry  in  Alberta.  Through 
its  projects  and  co-operative  efforts 
across  the  spectrum  of  arts  activities,  it 
hopes  to  build  on  this  success  and  help 
secure  the  future  of  this  most  significant 
cultural  endeavour. 

(Nik  Burton  is  Executive  Director  ojthe  BPA. 
For  more  information  on  the  association ’s 
activities,  contact  the  office  by  phone  at  424- 
5060  or  by  mail  at  10523  - 100 Avenue, 
Edmonton  T5J  0A8.) 
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Working  Title  Wonders 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 


In  an  attempt  to  be  nearly  as  entertaining  as  we  are  edifying,  we 
launch  a new  department  in  this  issue  of  WT.  Shamelessly 
admitting  we  got  this  idea  from  the  long-running  Harper’s  Index 
column  (for  those  who  don’t  know  it,  it’s  a listing  of  wild  and 
wonderful  trivia)  in  Harper's  Magazine , we  bring  you  the  first 
installment  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  Working  Title  Won- 
ders,... 

• Advance  against  royalties  paid  to  author  James  Clavell  for  his 

1986  novel,  Whirlwind : $5,000,000 

• Modern  day  equivalent  of  William  Shakespeare’s  earnings  for 

Hamlet:  5 British  pounds 

©Thought  to  be  the  first  book  written  in  English  on  (future) 
Canadian  soil:  Quodlibets,  Lately  Come  Over  From  New 
Britainiola,  Old  Newfound-land...  by  Robert  Hayman,  published 

in  1628 

@ Greatest  number  of  publishers’  rejections  for  one  manuscript: 
World  Government  Crusade , written  by  Gilbert  Young,  was 
rejected  242  times  between  1966  and  1988 

• Number  of  times  James  Joyce’s  Dubliners  was  rejected:  22 

• Number  of  copies  of  Ernest  Hemingway’s  novels  still  being 

sold  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  each  year: 
approximately  2,000,000 

® First  publisher  in  the  English-speaking  world:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  has  printed  and  published  continually  since  1584 

• Some  notable  rankings  from  the  list  of  U.S.  Bestsellers  1895- 
1975:  #1  - Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care  (1946),  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  had  sold  23,285,000  copies  by  1975;  #29  - 

The  Happy  Hooker ( 1972),  by  Xaveria  Hollander,  had  sold 
7,141,156  copies  by  1975;  #30  - Animal  Farm  (1946),  George 
Orwell,  had  sold  7,070,892  copies  by  1975 


(Sources  - Guinness  Book  of  Records-,  The  Beginnings  ojthe  Book 

Trade  in  Canada,  by  George  Parker;  The  Los  Angeles  Times;  The  Book  of  Literary 

Lists,  by  Nicholas  Parsons) 


by  John  Mount 

I manage  the  Information  and  Collec- 
tions section  of  the  Arts  Branch.  In  an 
earlier  life,  I was  head  of  the  Communi- 
cations and  Internal  Services  section  of 
the  Visual  Arts  Branch.  The  Information 
part  of  my  section’s  title  means  that  we 
deal  with  many  of  the  information 
collection,  processing  and  distribution 
needs  of  the  Arts  Branch.  Working  Title 
and  the  Visual  Arts  Newsletter  are  two 
branch  publications  which  form  part  of 
this  responsibility. 

What  does  this  mean  to  Working  Title 
subscribers? 

The  publication  experience  and  design 
skills  that  exist  in  our  group  are  being 
called  upon  in  order  to  centralize  infor- 
mation development  and  reduce  costs  for 
design  and  production.  The  plan  is  to 
return  dollars  saved  into  more  important 
things  like  editorial  content.  In  terms  of 
editorial  coverage,  we  are  not  looking  at 
any  immediate  changes  and  we  look 
forward  to  much  the  same  internal  and 
external  contributions,  in  terms  of  both 
expertise  and  content.  Other  Branch 
managers  and  staff,  such  as  Ruth 
Bertelsen,  Scot  Morison  and  Bill  Stewart, 
will  hopefully  continue  to  provide  the 
input  and  focus  necessary  to  ensure  that 
Working  Title  is  functioning  the  way 
you,  its  readers,  want  it  to.  Your  on- 
going comments,  letters  and  information 
will  help  us  maintain  the  excellent 
service  that  has  been  offered  through  the 
publication. 

You  can  still  write  to  the  people  you 
know:  Ruth  Bertelsen,  Scot  Morison,  Bill 
Stewart,  Jane  Bisbee  and  Judy  Hayman. 
The  organization  may  have  changed  but 
these  people  are  still  concerned  about  the 
interests  of  Alberta’s  writers,  publishers 
and  filmmakers.  Ruth,  Bill,  Jane  and  Judy 
can  be  reached  at  the  following  address 
and  phone  number. 

Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 

Arts  Branch 

11th  Floor,  CN  Tower 

10004- 104  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  OK5 

phone  (403)  427-6315 

If  you  are  contacting  Working  Title  for 
the  first  time,  feel  free  to  write  or  call 
Dave  Ponech,  Publications  Consultant, 
who  will  be  coordinating,  designing  and 
producing  Branch  newsletters  in  the 
future.  Scot  Morison,  Dave  Ponech  and 
myself  can  be  reached  at: 

Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 

Arts  Branch 

3rd  Floor,  Beaver  House 

10158  - 103  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  0X6 

phone  (403)  427-2031 
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Grant  Recipients 


AFLA  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 
ANNOUNCED 

Thirty-eight  (38)  grants  totalling 
$350,310.00  were  awarded  at  the  May 
adjudication  of  the  Alberta  Foundation 
for  the  Literary  Arts.  In  all,  the  AFLA 
board  considered  73  applications  re- 
questing a total  of  $766,183.00  at  its 
May  adjudication.  The  successful 
individual  applicants  were  as  follows: 

Hazel  Hutchins  (Canmore),  $6000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  writing  a pre- 
teen  novel 

Elona  Malterre  (Calgary),  $12,000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  writing  a 
novel  tentatively  entitled  Empress 

Candas  Jane  Dorsey  (Edmonton) , 
$12,000  to  assist  with  expenses  while 
writing  a novel  tentatively  entitled  Life 
in  the  Zone  of  Control 

Michael  Green  (Calgary),  $2000  to 
assist  with  expenses  related  to  a 
playwriting  residency  at  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Centre  in  Ireland 

Mary  Walters  Riskin  (Edmonton) , 
$9,000  to  fund  living  expenses  while 
working  on  a novel,  tentatively  entitled 
Pastimes  Five,  and  a collection  of  short 
stories.  Print  Dresses  and  Other  Stories 

Sigmund  Brouwer  (Red  Deer),  $2000 
to  fund  living  expenses  while  working 
on  a series  of  books  of  juvenile  fiction 

Mary  Woodbury  (Edmonton),  $5000 
to  fund  living  expenses  while  working 
on  a new  juvenile  novel  entitled  Brad’s 
Choice 

Darlene  Ouaife  (Priddis),  $10,000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  editing  a 
novel  entitled  Road  Signs:  Seven  Days 
on  the  Amazon  and  writing  another 
novel  entitled  Pleasure  Dome 

George  Melnyk  (Calgary),  $1 1,000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  writing 
Canada  and  the  West,  a book  of  non- 
fiction 

Martin  Sherman  (Calgary) , $8000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  writing  a 
novel 

Brian  Patton  (Canmore),  $7000  to 
assist  with  the  costs  of  researching  and 
writing  a book  of  non-fiction  tentatively 
entitled  The  Exploration  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies 

Jon  Whyte  (Banff),  $5,500  to  assist 
with  the  costs  of  completing  work  on  a 
book  of  non-fiction  tentatively  entitled 
Rumours  oJa  Parade:  Banff 1883-1970 


Sandra  Dempsey  (Calgary),  $10,980 
to  fund  living  expenses  while  revising 
three  dramatic  writing  projects 

Joe  Viszmeg  (Edmonton) , $3000  to 
assist  with  the  costs  of  researching  and 
writing  a feature  screenplay  entitled 
Dead  Innocent 

David  Poulsen  (Vermilion) , $4000  to 
assist  with  living  expenses  while  writing 
a novel 

Brian  Paisley  (Edmonton) , $8000  to 
assist  with  the  costs  of  researching  and 
writing  a feature-length  screenplay 
entitled  Forever  Green 

Gail  Robinson  (Calgary),  $6000  to 
assist  with  living  expenses  while  com- 
pleting work  on  two  novels,  Field  of  Flax 
and  She-Bear 

Martine  Bates  (High  River),  $2000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  writing  The 
Third  Key,  the  third  book  in  a trilogy  of 
fantasy  works  for  children 

Catherine  Trigueiro  (Calgary),  $2000 
to  assist  with  living  expenses  while 
working  on  a collection  of  short  stories 

Norm  Sacuta  (Edmonton),  $2000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  revising  his 
play,  Ismay 

Roberta  Rees-Whalley  (Calgary) , 
$3000  to  assist  with  the  costs  of  re- 
searching and  writing  a historiographic 
novel 

Jane  Baird  Warren  (Bragg  Creek), 
$2000  to  assist  with  living  expenses 
while  working  on  a collection  of  short 
stories  entitled  This  is  Not  My  Mother 
Tongue 

Frances  Klatzel  (Canmore) , $3000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  working  on  a 
book  of  non-fiction  entitled  A People 
Called  Sherpa 

James  Field  (Calgary),  $2000  to  fund 
living  expenses  while  completing  a re- 
write of  a novel  entitled  Summer  Soldiers 
and  Sunshine  Patriots 

Barbara  Scott  (Calgary) , $4000  to 
fund  living  expenses  while  working  on  a 
novel 

Sid  Holt  (Gleichen),  $2000  to  fund 
living  expenses  while  compiling  and 
editing  a collection  of  poetry,  songs  and 
stories  of  rural  Alberta 

In  addition,  a number  of  library  and 
literary  organizations  also  received 
grants  at  the  May  adjudication:  the 
Alberta  Library  Trustees  Association, 
$60,000;  the  Library  Association  of 
Alberta,  $24,000;  the  Young  Alberta 


Book  Festival  Society,  $37,000;  the 
Alexandra  Writer’s  Centre,  $2000;  the 
Calgary  Creative  Reading  Series,  $830; 
the  Alberta  Playwrights’  Network, 
$24,000;  the  Canadian  Authors  Associa- 
tion (Edmonton),  $1000;  Wordworks 
Society,  $45,000;  the  Calgary  Writers’ 
Association,  $2000;  Cacanananana, 
$500;  Bow  Island  Public  Library,  $500; 
and  the  Book  Publishers  Association  of 
Alberta,  $10,000. 

The  next  deadline  for  applications  to 
the  AFLA  Writing  Grant  Programme  is 
October  1 . For  application  forms  or 
further  information,  contact  Scot 
Morison,  Consultant,  Artist/Organization 
Support  Section,  Arts  Branch,  3rd  Floor 
Beaver  House,  10158  - 103  Street, 
Edmonton,  T5J  0X6  (phone  403/427- 
2031). 


AFVAF  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 
ANNOUNCED 

Seven  (7)  Film  and  Video  Production 
Assistance  Grants  totalling  $36,776.00 
were  awarded  at  the  May  adjudication  of 
the  Alberta  Film  and  Video  Arts  Fund 
(AFVAF) . Susan  Crandall  of  Edmonton 
received  $5000  for  her  animated  film, 
Carmine  the  Dancing  Camel  Robert 
Milthorp  of  Calgary  received  $6000  for 
his  experimental  video  project,  The  Long 
Man.  Rick  Gustavsen  of  Edmonton  was 
awarded  $4000  for  his  film,  The  Jack 
That  House  Build.  Tim  Folkman  of  Fort 
MacLeod  received  $6000  for  his  experi- 
mental film,  Morbins  Du.  Kevin  Kurytnik 
of  Calgary  received  $6000  for  his 
animated  film,  Mr.  Reaper’s  Really  Bad 
Day. 

Michelle  Wong,  also  of  Calgary,  was 
awarded  $5000  for  her  documentary 
film,  Keim  Sun.  Finally,  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Calgary  received  $4776  for  his 
experimental  video,  Big  Balance. 

The  next  deadline  for  AFVAF  Film  and 
Video  Production  Assistance  Grants  is 
November  1 . For  application  forms  or 
further  information,  contact  Bill  Stewart, 
Consultant,  Cultural  Industries  Section, 
Arts  Branch,  1 1th  Floor  CN  Tower, 

10004  - 104  Avenue,  Edmonton,  T5J 
0K5  (phone  403/427-6315). 
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Karen  Walton 


'91  WRITE  FOR  RADIO 

The  winners  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Write-For-Radio  Competition,  co- 
sponsored by  CBC  Radio  and  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  were 
announced  earlier  this  summer.  Another 
Bloody  Planet  by  Edmonton  writer  Karen 
Walton  , Between  the  Dog  and  the  Wolf 
by  Calgary  writer  Anna  Christiansen,  and 
First  We  Take  Ourselves  by  Edmonton’s 
Beth  Goobie  were  selected  by  a jury  as 
the  best  of  82  scripts  submitted  to  this 
year’s  competition. 

Each  of  the  three  winning  writers 
received  a cash  award  of  $500  and  an 
invitation  to  attend  an  intensive  script 
development  workshop  held  at  the  CBC’s 
Edmonton  studios  in  late  June.  The 
workshop  was  led  by  two  of  the  jurors, 
James  Roy,  executive  producer  of 
Momingside  Drama , and  Marty 
Fishman,  radio  producer  for  CBC  Calgary. 
(Bill  Law,  a producer  with  CBC  Edmon- 
ton, and  Ruth  Bertelsen,  manager  of  the 
Cultural  Industries  Section  of  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  were  the 
other  judges.)  It  was  intended  to  guide 
the  writers  in  revising  their  scripts,  with 
an  eye  to  possible  future  contracts  with 
the  CBC.  As  Fishman  noted,  last  year  no 
fewer  than  seven  of  the  shortlisted 
entries  in  the  3rd  Annual  Write-For- 
Radio  Competition  (including  the  three 
winners  by  Mary  Walters  Riskin,  Fran 
Kimmel  and  James  Galbraith)  were 
subsequently  purchased  for  production 
and  national  broadcast  by  the  CBC. 

Karen  Walton  described  Another 
Bloody  Planet  as  the  semi-autobio- 
graphical  story  of  a Canadian  woman  of 
Irish  extraction  who  comes  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  troubles  in  Northern 
Ireland  during  a trip  to  Belfast.  “It’s  a 
story  about  everyday  life  there,  but  it 
obviously  has  political  overtones,”  she 
said. 


Center:  Beth  Goobie 
Right:  Anna  Christiansen 

Walton,  a University  of  Alberta  drama 
graduate,  is  an  independent  filmmaker 
who  has  only  quite  recently  come  to 
writing.  She  started  a couple  of  years  ago 
when  a bartending  job  gave  her  lots  of 
free  time  during  the  day.  Among  her 
early  credits  are  some  of  the  docu-drama 
vignettes  played  out  at  the  Rutherford 
House  historic  site.  Another  script  of  hers 
entitled  Under  the  Coats  was  one  of  the 
runners-up  in  last  year’s  competition. 

Anna  Christiansen’s  Between  the  Dog 
and  the  Wolf  is,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  judges,  ‘a  gentle,  poignant  story’ 
about  a family’s  struggle  to  deal  with  the 
serious  illness  of  one  of  its  members. 
Paralleling  and  adding  echoes  to  the 
central  narrative  is  the  story  of  a coyote 
family  living  nearby.  "The  theme  of  the 
story  is  that  you’ve  got  to  talk  about 
dying  and  death,  instead  of  pushing  it 
back  and  denying  that  it  happens," 
explained  the  writer,  who  lost  her  own 
father  to  cancer  a couple  of  years  ago. 

Christiansen  is  a teacher-librarian  at 
Eugene  Costa  Elementary  School  in 
Calgary.  She  is  a B.Ed.  graduate  from  the 
U.  of  C.  and  a specialist  in  a speech  and 
drama  technique  called  “readers’  thea- 
tre”. She’s  been  writing  short  fiction  for  a 
few  years  (“still  trying  to  get  published”) 
and  lately  has  been  trying  her  hand  at 
drama  as  well.  According  to  her,  Be- 
tween the  Dog  and  the  Wolf  started  life 
as  a short  story.  She  later  turned  it  into  a 
screenplay  for  Gordon  Pengilly's 
screenwriting  workshop  at  the  U.  of  C., 
and  finally  rewrote  it  once  again  after 
she  came  across  an  announcement  about 
the  Write-For-Radio  Competition. 

Beth  Goobie’s  First  We  Take  Ourselves 
is  the  story  of  two  female  friends,  one  of 
whom  is  trapped  in  an  abusive  marriage. 
The  protagonist  is  the  other  friend,  an 
observer  of  what  is  going  on.  “Part  of 


my  point  in  writing  this  story  was  to  try 
to  describe  the  behaviours  of  abuse 
victims  so  that  other  people  can  recog- 
nize them,”  said  the  writer,  who  has 
worked  as  a counsellor  in  that  field. 

Goobie,  best- known  up  to  now  as  a 
poet,  has  a B.A.  in  English  from  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  She  is  currently 
on  quite  a roll.  In  addition  to  her  Write- 
for- Radio  success,  she  has  two  con- 
tracted children’s  books  in  the  works 
(one  each  for  Tree  Frog  Press  and 
Maxwell  MacMillan)  and  a forthcoming 
collection  of  fiction  and  verse  entitled 
Could  I Have  my  Body  Back  Now, 
Please?  (Newest  Press) . 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  script 
workshop  was  just  underway  at  CBC. 
Walton,  Christiansen  and  Goobie  were 
already  enthusiastic  about  what  they  had 
discovered  under  the  direction  of  Roy 
and  Fishman,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
several  professional  actors  hired  to  do 
read-throughs.  “I’m  learning  a lot  about 
structure  for  the  half-hour  format.  As  a 
fimmaker,  I’m  also  learning  how  you 
have  to  punctuate  everything  with  sound 
and  tone  in  radio,  and  that  you  have  to 
find  a say  to  manipulate  the  language  to 
form  gestures,”  noted  Walton. 

“The  comments  on  my  story  have 
really  been  bang-on,"  added 
Christiansen.  “For  me,  the  difficult  part 
has  always  been  working  the  details  into 
the  dialogue  and  also  implying  the 
action.”  Goobie  agreed,  observing, 
“Imagining  things  in  sounds  instead  of 
visuals  has  been  interesting.  You  become 
acquainted  with  another  side  of  yourself 
because  you’re  using  another  side  of 
yourself  to  tell  the  story.” 
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Poet's  Corner 


This  Poem  Knows  the  Planets 

by  Claire  Harris 


are  out  of  place  so  would  feast 
on  nothing  despite  Africa  arranging 
itself  heavy  sun  ant  hills  brown 

green  rivers  would  not  drink  blistering 
foreignness  or  tall  black 
men  their  grace 

& casual  glance  as 
if  they  belonged  somewhere 
nor  could  the  torn  eyes 

in  northern  posters  black-limbed 
for  villages  tempt  it  to  air  nor 
talking  drums 

nor  Sunny  Ade  nor  the  black-swan 
necks  of  Senegalese 
women  bright  robes  slipping 

careless  elegance  from  sloped 
shoulders  instead  it  rode 

ahead  of  her  blazing 
in  that  seat  next  to  the  Muslim 
driver  who  spits  & spits  out  Ramadan 

hot  as  her  fear 

her  shame  this  poem  remembers  only 
her  naive  faith 

the  eyes  of  her  friends 
again  and  again  it  walks 
through  caragana  hedges 

dinner  on  its  mind 
to  find  the  curt  note 
lawyer's  address  so  kindly 

so  insultingly  written  out 
the  cheque  deeds  for  house/ 
car/cottage  all  picked 

clean  of  twenty-three  years  no 
forwarding  address  in  that  seat  ahead 
the  poem  grasps  its  belly 


sloe  black  eyes  hot 
with  ancient  pain  a mart 
needs  a son  for  immortality 

no  despite  tourists  waiters 
driver  guide  this  poem  has 
no  shame  in  the  company  of  strangers 

will  not  eat  will  not  hide  its 
grief  will  drink  only 
champagne  will  swallow 

only  pills:  yellow,  blue,  red 
green,  sometimes  a white  one 

this  poem  is  a scandal  everybody 
knows  now  the  mini-bus 
stops  in  the  tall  grass  and  this  poem 

moves  feet  searching  for  ground 
hoping  in  still  earth's  hot 
breath  for  prayers'  answer  coiled 

venomous  among  stems  erased 
by  loss  i watch  the  king 
vultures  rise  as  from  the  dawn 

of  time  and  drumming  pass  swift 
to  high  branches  black 
rags  with  eyes  skin  filled 

with  air  i slip  through  the  disordered 
skeleton  permeable  to  echo 
to  this  marriage  of  scavenger  & prey  i 

find  plunging  beak  prays 
flesh  and  the  dead  flesh  loves 
the  beak  its  offering 

this  poem  has  walked  jungle  trails 
as  if  its  pain  its  emptiness  were 
possible  without  having  known  transcendence 

now  as  if  it  could  still  feel 
this  poem  turns  towards  home  remembering 
towards  fury  i could  kill  the  bastard 


Claire  Harrisemigratedto  Canada 
from  Trinidad  in  1966.  She  settled  in 
Calgary  where  she  teaches  English 
in  the  separate  school  system. 

She  began  to  write  seriously  in 
1975  during  a leave  of  absence  in 
Nigeria,  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Alberta  literary  com- 
munity ever  since.  She  was  poetry 
editor  of  DandelionUom  1981  to  1989 
and  managing  editor  of  blue  buffalo 
— an  all-Alberta  magazine  that  was 
originally  her  idea  — from  1984  to 
1987. 

Harris  is  the  author  of  six  collec- 
tions of  poetry.  Herfirst  book,  Fables 
From  the  Women's  Quarters  (1984) 
won  a Commonwealth  Writers  Prize. 
Travelling  to  Find  a Remedy  (1986) 
received  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta 
Award  for  poetry  and  the  first  Al- 
berta Culture  Poetry  Award.  The 
Conception  of  Winter  (1989),  was 
runner-up  for  last  year's  Alberta 
Culture  Poetry  Award  and  received 
a Special  Jury  Commendation.  Her 
writing  was  praised  bythe  judge  "for 
attempting  to  do  what  no  one  else  is 
doing." 

"Like  much  of  my  poetry,  this  one 
is  based  on  a half-truth,"  Harris  says 
of  her  contribution  to  this  issue's 
Poet's  Corner.  Once  on  a tour  of  the 
Far  East,  she  travelled  in  the  com- 
pany of  a woman  who  was  still  strug- 
gling, many  years  after  the  event, 
with  the  fact  that  her  husband  had 
left  her.  The  woman's  pain  stuck  with 
Harris.  "Like  the  woman  inthe  poem, 
she  ate  nothing,  drank  nothing  but 
champagne  and  took  pills." 
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FEEDBACK  TO  FEEDBACK 


Tell  Us  How  We’re  Doing... 
Tell  Us  What  You  Want 

It’s  hard  to  believe  it  has  been 
a full  year  since  Working  Title 
entered  the  world  as  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism’s 
newest  journal  of  film  and 
literary  arts.  And  what  a year  it 
has  been.  We’ve  experienced 
many  changes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  disappearance  — in 
name,  anyway  — of  the  branch 
which  gave  birth  to  us. 

Change,  when  it’s  well 
thought-out,  is  not  something  to 
be  feared.  Quite  the  contrary.  In 
a brief  editorial  in  the  inaugural 
issue  of  WT,  last  summer,  I 
stated  that  the  newsletter  “ought 
to  be  viewed  as  a living  thing 
rather  than  as  a monolith,”  and 
as  such  that  it  should  feel  free  to 
“move  around  and  change  [its] 
habits  from  time  to  time.”  With 
this  issue’s  informal  readers’ 
survey,  we  are  asking  you  — 
our  readers  — to  suggest  some 
changes  to  our  habits.  Please 
clip  or  photocopy  the  follow- 
ing and  send  us  your  replies. 

We’ll  read  and  pay  attention  to 
them  all. 

Thankyou. 

The  Editor 


1.  What  could/should  be  added  to  Working  Title  to  make  it  more  useful  to  you? 


2.  What  could/should  be  deleted  from  (or  reduced  within)  Working  Title? 


3.  What  other  publications  (such  as  other  newsletters,  newspapers,  magazines  or 
journals)  do  you  currently  use  to  keep  informed  about  the  Alberta film  and  literary 
arts  scene? 

Please  list  publication  titles: 


4.  Your  additional  comments  on  any  aspect  of  Working  Title  would  be  much 
appreciated. 


5.  Please  check  the  category  or  categories  from  the  following  list  that  best  describe 
you  as  a Working  Title  reader: 


□ 

□ 

college/university  student 
publisher/publishing 

□ 

□ 

arts  administrator 
developing  writer 

□ 

professional  writer 

□ 

educator 

□ 

member  ofi the  general  public 

□ 

developingfilmmaker 

□ 

professional filmmaker 

□ 

other 

6. 

Please  specify  your  age  group  and  sex: 

□ 

male 

□ 

female 

□ 

below  20 

□ 

20-29 

□ 

30-39 

□ 

40-50 

□ 

above  50 
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